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Gents of the Gicck. 


Tue Mesopotamian report is the most terrible 
searchlight that has yet been thrown on the intellectual 
deficiencies of our governing and military systems. It 
shows how responsibility can be tossed from one 
hand to another, and so_ distributed among 
soldiers and civilians, Indian and home administrators, 
that the blame of failure, when the resulting mess is 
disclosed, can only be loosely shaged among a host 
of culprits. It is clear that no unified originating and 
planning organization, such as a true General Staff, was 
at work on the scheme of the campaign, and that the 
problem was simply bandied between this body and that. 
Incidentally, the Report exhibits a degree of carelessness 
for the lives and fates of our splendid men which is as 
sickening to reflect on as the results of all this mass of 
selfishness are dreadful to read of. Was ever such a story 
told as that of the arrival of the “ Medjidieh ”’ 
with stricken soldiers lying in “ 
feet square?’’ Want of heart and want of imagination 
go together, and find their most unblest union in war. 


at Basra, 
a pool of dysentery thirty 


* % * 

THE report pronounces the Expedition to have 
been justifiable 
requiring the 
development. But 
defined in advance, 


one 
and 
its scope was never sufficiently 
and the division of responsi- 
bility between the India Office, which initiated 
the policy, and the Indian Government, which 
managed the Expedition, proved quite unworkable. 
The report considered the decision to advance upon 
Baghdad to have been a political and military miscalcu- 
lation, the chief responsibility resting upon Sir John 


as a military enterprise, but 


utmost care in its beginning 





Nixon, “ whose confident optimism was the main cause 
of the decision to advance.”’ 
able, in the order of their responsibility, were :—In 
India: The Viceroy, Lord Hardinge; and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Beauchamp Duff. In England: 


The other persons account- 


The Military Secretary of the India Office, Sir Edmund 
Barrow ; the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Austen 
and the War Committee of the Cabinet. 
The decision was based on mixed political and military 
motives, and in such questions the Cabinet from the first 
insisted upon having the final decision. 


Chamberlain ; 


Ir was found that the equipment, commissariat, and 
reinforcement of the Army were gravely at fault. These 
deficiencies were chiefly attributable to- the Indian 
Government, though partly also to the Home Govern- 
ment. The general armament and equipment were on 
the scale appropriate for an Indian frontier expedition, 
but not to modern European war. The deficiencies in the 
commissariat made for illness, even the Indian ration 
lacking nutritive qualities and causing a serious outbreak 
of scurvy. The reinforcements were adequate up to the 
capture of Kut in September, 1915, though even in that 
period the arrangements between the Indian and Home 
authorities lacked co-ordination. But the most serious 
deficiency wag transport, and the responsibility for 
recommending advances with a bad equipment and trans- 
port must rest with Sir John Nixon. The deficiency 
began with the advance from Kurna, and it was fatal 
to the operations for the relief of Kut. “ Large reinforce- 
ments could not be moved to the front in time to take 
part in critical battles.’’ The provision of adequate 
transport was one of the fundamental needs of the expedi- 
tion that ‘ must have been apparent to any administrator, 
military or civilian, who gave a few minutes’ considera- 
tion to the map or to the conditions of Mesopotamia.’’ 

* * * 

THE worst deficiency was in regard to the medical 
provision: river hospital steamers, medical personnel, 
river transport, and ambulance land transport, all were 
lacking. In January, 1916, there were two additional 
defects—the absence of the medical and supply establish- 
ments of the Seventh Division, and the premature efforts 
to relieve Kut, in consequence of the erroneous estimate 
of supplies. Sir John Nixon listened too much to the 
statements of the Deputy Director of Medical Service, 
Surgeon-General Hathaway, upon whom rests a “ 
responsiblity.”’ 
administrative office he held.’’ 


grave 
He showed himself “ unfit for the high 
Sir William Babtie, the 
Director of Medical Services, India, was directly at fault, 
and hissuccessor, Surgeon-General MacNeece, did not show 
“sions of the vigor and efficiency that were required.” 
The Commander-in-Chief of the Army in India declined 
to consider reports of the inadequacy of the medical pro- 
vision until compelled by the Viceroy. Sir Beauchamp 
Duff remains the chief culprit in one of the two most 
memorable episodes of the tragedy. He threatened to 
remove General Cowper from the force if he sent any 
more “ petulant and querulous demands for shipping.” 
General Cowper administered a similar censure to the 
officer, Major R. M. Carter, who pressed on him the 
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appalling condition of the wounded, and threatened him 
with arrest and the loss of his hospital ship, as a 
“‘meddlesome and interfering faddist.’’ Among all 
these high officers, Major (now Lt.-Col.) Carter stands 
out for loyalty, efficiency, and humanity, an almost 
solitary figure in a moral and intellectual desert. 

* * * 

GENERAL Persuine has not had to wait long for the 
arrival of the first contingents of his army. The 
American troops landed in France on Tuesday, after a 
voyage described as uneventful. It is at least a minor 
commentary on the limitations of the submarine cam- 
paign that a number of large American transports have 
been able to cross the Atlantic in safety. We have no 
knowledge of the size of the force which has landed ; but 
it is a fully trained unit of regular troops, with adequate 
equipment. Its mass sinks in the vast numbers engaged 
on the Western front ; but we cannot doubt of the moral 
significance of its arrival. The chief command will be 
vested in General Pershing, and the Americans will 
maintain their own line of communications and base in 
direct connection with America. And the new army 
will take over its own section of the front and preserve 
its own distinct entity. 

* * * 

THERE was a useful discussion on air raids and 
reprisals in the Lords on Tuesday. The general feeling 
is clearly very strongly against the idea that our men 
should be sent out deliberately to massacre German 
women and children. Lord Derby put this point as 
strongly as anyone, but as he also said that our soldiers 
must be free to decide this point for themselves, he said 
in effect nothing at all. Lord Montagu in a specious 
argument defended the German practice, apparently in 
order to lead up to the conclusion that what they do 
would also be legitimate for us. It is probable that the 
German airmen usually have a military objective—railway 
station, dock, munition factory, or camp. Their aim 
from three miles up above may even be relatively good, 
but in the result we know what happens when a town is 
attacked, merely little or no military damage and whole- 
sale slaughter. It is unlikely that our men can aim 
much better. Essen or Woolwich may be fair game, but 
London or Cologne means murder. The Germans may 
console themselves for missing, by thinking that they 
terrorize. What they really do (witness the action of 
the Seamen’s Union in a parallel case) is to prolong the 
war by creating hate. It may be, as our correspondent 
“P.”’ points out, that they divert our strength on the 
defensive. That would happen also as the result of 
legitimate military raids. Indeed, we think it would in 
this case happen more certainly. In point of fact, 
reprisals have been tried and failed. The slaughter of 
children at Karlsruhe by French airmen was instantly 
answered by a German raid on Paris. 

* . - 

WE welcome, in a semi-official Berlin telegram, the 
first signs of grace in the German Government. The 
telegram deals with the recent air-raid, and says that 
“the grief in Germany is not less than the grief in Great 
Britain that, in the last air attack for military objects on 
London, civilians, especially children, fell victims.’’ We 
can find no fault with the wording of this message, and 
if it is to be taken literally it is a significant and radical 
amende. For it clearly admits the limitation of such 
raids to military ends, and may, we hope, prove to be the 
beginning of a return to the modest restrictions which 
several decades of pacifist endeavor had imposed on the 
conduct of belligerents. 

* * * 


Some idea of the vastness of the issues at stake even 
fn the apparently uneventful fighting on the French 
front may be gathered from the fact that sixty German 
divisions have been used against the Aisne and Cham- 
pagne sectors since the French offensive. For two months 
the Germans have been maintaining their defensive by 
repeated counter-attacks made by ‘‘ shock-troops,”’ who 
are very largely boys of the 1918 class. The German 
tactics have not recovered the lost ground. They have 
not even had a local success of more than a temporary 





character. The greater part of the salient seized by 
them east of Vauxillon at the end of last week was 
recaptured almost immediately, and the French were 
able to take the positions on the spur north-west of 
Hurtebise. Some 317 prisoners were taken, at least half 
being found in a series of caverns in the limestone ridge, 
called the Dragon’s Cave. The incident is small in itself ; 
but it has a considerable significance. The German 
command have been recently urging their troops not to 
herd together in large numbers in these deep refuges, 
because of the liability to capture. The recent success 
will probably reinforce the orders of the command. But 
if the suggestion be adopted, the position of the German 
troops will become intolerable. 
* * * 

Tue tenure of Lens is only maintained owing to the 
elaborateness and intricacy of these underground 
warrens. Cellars have been reinforced with concrete, 
and the town is fairly safe, in spite of its extraordinary 
position in the British lines. On Monday an advance 
was made into the south-western suburbs of the town, 
and on Tuesday we advanced on a front of two miles to 
a depth of 1,000 yards, and captured the village of 
Coulotte. This tiny village, lying a mile from Lens, is 
one of the south-western suburbs, and the Germans are 
being forced to withdraw from these parts of the Lens 
area. On Thursday a further advance was made, 
which carried the troops to the outskirts of Avion. 
They seem to intend to hold the town itself, and 
it is clearly not to our interest to take it except as part 
of a larger operation that will enable us to sweep past 
it, and so avoid the perils of the underground defences. 
Apart from this advance at Lens, there have been 
numerous patrol raids over the British Front, and some 
of these have been noted by both the British and French 
communiqués at Lombartzyde, on the sector formerly 
held by the French on the left of the Belgians, a mile 
from the coast. 

* * * 

Tue general congress of all the Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Councils of Russia, which has a preponderance 
of peasant delegates, is acting in a way which shows 
that there is no perceptible cleavage of feeling or opinion 
between Petrograd and the rest of the country. The 
Socialist Block (Social Revolutionists plus Minimalist 
Social Democrats) dominates it, as it does the Petrograd 
Council. It has approved the formula “ no annexa- 
tions, no indemnities,’’ with an addition opposing a 
separate peace, and pledging itself to resist German 
plans of conquest. Its most significant action is, 
however, the passing of a resolution calling for the 
dissolution of the Duma and the Council of the Empire. 
The leaders of the Revolution clearly are afraid that 
these utterly unrepresentative relics of the old régime 
may be used to engineer a counter-revolution, and it 
has, in fact, looked as though M. Gutchkoff, and possibly 
the Cadets also, cherished this design. Their hopes lie 
with the Duma on the one hand and the Cossacks on 
the other. These latter are not Royalists, but as peasant 
proprietors, with a very distinct hereditary and military 
tradition, they are anti-Socialist. Meanwhile, prepara- 
tions are going on for the meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly on October 13th. The country notwith- 
standing a few picturesque “anarchist’’ incidents, is 
astonishingly quiet, and in spite of the dearth of food, 
and the flood of paper money let loose by the old régime, 
and perforce added to by the new, contrives without 
police or bureaucracy to manage its affairs by discussion 
and without bloodshed. 

: * * * 

Herr ScHEIDEMANN has contributed an important 
and indeed poignant article to “ Vorwirts’’ summarizing 
his experiences at Stockholm. He declares, and we agree 
with him, that the supreme object is to prevent a fourth 
winter of war, and condemns his Government for its want 
of clearness in making its peace offers, and for the 
maladroitness which forced America into the field and 
kept Russia to the side of the Allies. His remedy for 
these ills is the “‘ wholesale democratization of Germany.”’ 
It is at that point, we suggest, that our own approach 
should be made, 
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THERE seems to be in some hole or corner of the 
German Foreign Office a department devoted to the 
organization of terrorist outrages. One might suppose 
from its childishness and immorality that some Azeff had 
found a refuge there. It learned nothing from its 
experience in the United States, and is now doing its best 
to drive the remaining neutrals into war. Norway has dis- 
covered in the person of a German officer, who travelled 
as a baron and a courier of the Kaiser, a choice selection 
of infernal machines, especially bombs disguised as coals, 
intended presumably to be placed on Norwegian or 
American ships. The luggage was sealed with the Foreign 
Office lead. The first effect of the Norwegian protest has 
only been a stiff complaint from Berlin because the seals 
of this box of outrages were violated. As an artistic 
performance, one gasps at this masterpiece of cynicism. 
The German Minister in Christiania has accordingly been 
withdrawn, and is to be replaced by his colleague from 
Mexico, who was too much even for President Carranza. 
There is naturally much excitement and speculation in 
Norway, but the next step, if any, eludes prediction. 

* * * 

Tue Reform Bill is making good progress in Com- 
mittee, and the general tendency is to stick loyally to 
the text of the Speaker’s proposals. Two variations were 
considered this week. The first was a proposal to confer 
votes on soldiers who have served abroad at the age of 
nineteen. The sentiment of gratitude is natural, but 
admitting that war may be a ripening experience, there 
surely ought to be some recognized limit of maturity. 
Twenty-one is a low age (twenty-five is the age on a great 
part of the Continent), and the lads now fighting will 
reach it very quickly. The insult to women may be 
unintentional, but the contrast between nineteen and 
thirty-one is too glaring. The details of this concession 
will come up later. With the backing of the Government 
the House rejected a proposal to disfranchise conscien- 
tious objectors. This result was due largely to one of the 
finest and most powerful speeches on behalf of tolerance 
from Lord Hugh Cecil to which it has listened for some 
years. It compelled respect and it turned votes. A 
ridiculous incident of quite another kind was also helpful. 
Mr. H. Smith was denouncing conscientious objectors, 
when Mr. Snowden interrupted with the pertinent com- 
ment that this young member, though of military age, 
is not fighting. “ That,’’ said Mr. Smith, “is a matter 
for my own conscience.’’ 

* * * 


THE transition phase in Greece has been brief. 
M. Zaimis refused the demand of M. Jonnart for the 
recall of the dissolved Venizelist Chamber of 1915, and 
with his refusal and resignation, the idea of a stop-gap 
Coalition Cabinet was abandoned. M. Venizelos has now 
formed a Ministry, with himself as War Minister, and 
the reunion of the Kingdom is thus effected. Its status 
defies definition. It has at its head a belligerent govern- 
ment, but it is still officially neutral. M. Venizelos 
appears to recognize that the country as a whole does not 
yet approve of his policy of intervention, and accordingly 
he does not propose to raise an army by conscription, 
though that may follow if he is able to lead public opinion 
round to his side. This caution is, in effect, an admission 
that the King had the country with him on the whole. 
Meanwhile, in the Morea, which is the Royalist strong- 
hold, there is not yet a disposition to accept the inevit- 
able, and the “ Times ’’ talks of imposing the Venizelist 
régime here by forbidding the export of the currant crop. 
That would be a strange way of restoring constitutional 
self-government. Meanwhile, M. Venizelos complains in 
fairly clear language that the Allies have forbidden him 
to set up a Republic. Russia stands entirely aloof, and 
M. Kerensky announces that she is following an “ inde- 
pendent policy.’’ Can two of the three “ Protecting 
Powers ”’ legally act without the third? 

* * * 


THE whole of Spain has been placed under martial 
law, and the absence of news only confirms the inference 
that the crisis is very grave. The Government had just 
made a somewhat abject capitulation to the Junta of 
Officers, whose demands, though purely professional, 








were, none the less, “subversive of discipline,’ and 
sharply opposed to the interests of the little aristocratic 
clique which mismanages the Spanish army in accordance 
with a venerable tradition. The sergeants and the rank- 
and-file thereupon began to think of agitating on their 
own account. Meanwhile, the middle-class Republican 
Party showed a disposition, if not to act, at least to talk 
boldly. Finally, the Socialists and the trade unions, 
especially those of the railwaymen and the miners, were 
said to be preparing a general strike. The delicacy of 
this situation is that no one can be sure whether, in its 
present temper, the army will fulfil the function for 
which it exists, and repress the people. Food is scarce 
and dear, and trade stagnant, so that all the economic 
conditions exist in which Spanish Socialists and 
Republicans might reckon on repeating the achievement 
of the Russian Revolution. On the other hand, it is 
always possible that on a class issue, the normally 
reactionary leanings of the officers may assert themselves. 
* * *” 

Dr. Appison’s speech on the work of the Ministry 
of Munitions gives one a rather fascinating glimpse of 
our industrial possibilities. The wonderful advances 
made in various branches of industry, though they are 
directly concerned with mere destruction, have a direct 
bearing upon the economic future of the country. For 
under the control of the Ministry of Munitions are not 
only the manufacture of guns and explosives, and even 
of the raw material they imply, such. as steel and 
nitrates, but also of products such as potash, optic glass, 
glycerine, and the related by-products. The advances 
concern technique as well as output, for we have the 
recently discovered and enormously improved method of 
obtaining nitrates from the air. The output of high 
explosives was in March of this year four times higher 
than that of a year ago, and twenty-eight times as great 
as that of two years ago. It even out-paced the pro- 
duction of shells, so that it had to be curtailed. The 
production of shells has been increased to such an extent 
that even the vast quantities used in the nine weeks of 
the offensive this year only amounted to 7 per cent. of 
the reserve stock. At this rate we have supplies to 
cover an offensive of the same intensity for over two 
years. If such advances can be made in war with some 
6,000,000 men withdrawn from industry, what should 
be possible in time of peace? 

* n * 

An important document has been published this 
week in the form of an Interim Report by the Sub- 
Committee of the Reconstruction Committee, which is 
discussing the relations of Capital and Labor. The 
Chairman of the Committee is Mr. J. H. Whitley, M.P. 
The trade unions are represented by Mr. Robert Smillie, 
Mr. J. R. Clynes, and Mr. Button, of the Engineers ; 
the employers by Mr. Allan Smith, Sir Gilbert 
Claughton, Sir Thomas Ratcliffe Ellis, and Mr. Carter. 
Miss Mona Wilson and Miss Susan Lawrence speak with 
special authority on women’s labor questions. The 
economists have distinguished representatives in Pro- 
fessor 8. J. Chapman and Mr. J. A. Hobson. Mr. Mallon 
is, of course, well known for his work on sweating. The 
Committee recommend that Joint Standing Councils 
shall be set up for those industries in which representative 
organizations are well established. These Councils are 
to discuss the affairs of their several industries, and to 
set up District Councils and Workshop Committees. 
It is important to note that they are to represent the 
trade unions, and that this machinery is only recom- 
mended for those industries in which the trade unions 
are powerful. Other arrangements will be proposed for 
the unorganized industries. It is important also to note 
that these Councils are not proposed as a substitute for 
the restoration of trade-union customs, and that it is laid 
down that restoration is to be made unless the trade 
union concerned desires some alternative arrangement. 





OUR ESSAY COMPETITION. 


Next week’s Nation will contain the list of prize- 
winners in Division II. of our essay competition. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


A TIME-LIMIT TO THE WAR. 


“The private soldier in France . . . . feels that 
he has saved Belgium, France, Serbia, and Roumania, 
and that the show should be called off, that he might 
go home.’’—Eztract from the letter of a Canadian 
soldier. 


Ir is a fact of some significance that though the 
belligerent world has lost the faculty of rational action, 
the gift of speech has been restored to it. For the first time 
since the fatal August of 1914, German and British 
plenipotentiaries are meeting each other face to face, 
and discussing a matter of mutual interest. The con- 
cern of the meeting at The Hague is the treatment of 
prisoners. But as each of the two nations taking part 
in it has made a prisoner of the other, and bound it 
over to pursue the common ruin, we may hope for an 
early enlargement of these consultations until eventually 
they cover the entire field of war-policy. Through the 
medium of a wise and friendly figure in European Social- 
ism, the German Socialists have been able to make a 
defence and a disclosure of their position. Had the British 
Government been strong, and some British workmen 
wise, our own Socialists and Laborists might have made a 
corresponding approach to Mr. Branting’s clearing-house 
at Stockholm. But the material of peace accumulates, and 
through the mass of spiritual and material obstacles 
interposed by the various Governments, a real Block of 
progressive opinion is being formed and consolidated. 
Thus a society approaching nearer and nearer to Revolu- 
tion and Starvation finds something to feed upon 
other than the counsels and the deeds of violence. 
We take it that the will to peace exists in full force 
in every one of the fighting armies, spreads rapidly 
through the general mass of the working populations, 
and is common to their advanced thinkers. The next 
point of infection is the Governments. Popular 
pressure is applied to all of them. In the Central Powers 
it takes the form of a growing division between annexa- 
tionists and anti-annexationists. With the Entente the 
point of advance is the demand for a reconsideration of 
war-aims. The obvious machinery for this is a Conference 
of the Allied Powers. Two events, the American inter- 
vention and the Russian Revolution, have destroyed the 
ground of policy over which the war in its earlier stages 
was fought. A new Europe and a new world-conception 
have come to life. Agreements have become obsolete 
through their very disclosure, and with vital changes in 
the relationship of forces on which they were based. A 
policy of conquests and a policy of disinterestedness, such 
as America and Russia profess, cannot stand together. 
Moreover, Europe is in upheaval. Thrones and 
Governments are falling right and left; not one, 
Monarchical or Republican, is safe. Common prudence 
suggests that it is time for the directing members of the 
Alliance to take counsel, and, when they have cleared 
their own minds, to communicate them to the neutral 
world and to their enemies. 

But let us for a moment narrow the ground to that 
of our own country and Empire. In this view, two 
kinds of peace are possible, and they present the Pro- 
gressive parties with a sharp alternative. It is always, 
we suppose, possible to negotiate an Imperialistic 
peace with Germany based on false but attractive ideas 
of military security. This security we should seek in a 
Franco-British Africa, from which Germany would be 
excluded, and Germany in a Europe with an Eastern 
extension, in which liberty would run subject to the 
German interdict. The baseness of such a policy 
would, we hope, close to it the door of every 
Cabinet in the Entente. It would contain all 
the seeds of a terrible renewal of strife, with “ black 
militarism ’’ from Africa organized in the cause of the 
Entente, and Eastern Europe and Asia Minor mili- 
tarized in the German interest. America would 
veto it and Russia withdraw from it, but as an 
ungodly pact of Anglo-Germanism, it might give the 





world a short and delusive breathing space before 
its second Armageddon began. To these and to all schemes 
of territorialism and militarism the great Liberal 
Block formed by America and new Russia stands in 
unalterable opposition. Recognizing that no real 
peace can be founded on a plan of strategic frontiers, 
in the West, in the East, by land or by sea, it looks to 
security based, first, on an agreement of wills, and, 
secondly, on the creation of an organ of international 
polity. Its approach, therefore, to Germany must be 
vitally different from that of the militarists. Its central 
aim being European liberty, its inquiry of Germany is 
as to the terms on which she is prepared to join in a firm 
guarantee of a democratic order. Let us try and imagine 
how a Liberal of this type would approach, not only the 
German Socialists, but a German entrepreneur of the 
type of Herr Ballin, on the ground that if the peace is to 
be one of agreement, some intelligent attempt must be 
made to discover the direction in which the fairer German 
mind is working. 

That direction is tolerably clear. Germany, as Herr 
Scheidemann’s article in ‘“ Vorwirts’’ shows, is 
beginning to think less of the war than of what is to 
happen to her after the war. Great commercial nations 
do not deal in miles but in thousands of miles, not in 
countries but in Continents, not with millions of 
customers but with tens of millions. How, in this 
reckoning does Germany’s war account show? Her states- 
men used to complain of the policy of “ encirclement.’’ 
Yet to-day she faces an encirclement, moral and physical, 
as formidable as the British blockade, and far more 
extensive. She commands, let us say, a population of 
some 155,000,000. Against her is ranged a force of 
nations, which, with their colonies and dependencies, 
command a military and industrial power of some 
955,000,000 souls. If we add China, we may throw into 
the balance some 400,000,000 more. This force is not 
completely unified; but as all the recent Russian and 
American pronouncements show, it is united against a 
threat of German dominance in Europe or elsewhere. 
It. exercises a controlling or an absolute power in four 
out of five Continents, and a superior man-power and 
money-power in the fifth. It is practically self-con- 
tained. It is peculiarly rich in the command of raw 
materials, and is absolutely in command of the seafaring 
industry of the world. Suppose it shuts its ports to 
German ships, and sets up its tariff-barriers against her 
goods, refusing any longer to supply her people and 
their factories. Germany’s foreign trade would then be 
restricted to peddling with half-a-dozen small neutrals. 
The German Empire would be powerless against such a 
boycott ; its sword a clattering menace and no more. 

Now we agree that a diplomacy of threats cannot 
be regarded as a cure for the European quarrel, and 
might even exasperate it. That was the grand evil of 
the Paris Conference. The Allies had no right to 
proclaim an indefinite war after war, thus heaping curse 
on curse on the heads of an afflicted world. But they 
have a right to take a precautionary step, the limited 
object of which would be to secure an early resumption of 
the threatened life of the civilized order. We suggest, 
therefore, that they should address Germany in such 
terms as these :— 

“An end must be put to this interminable 
slaughter. If you also desire to terminate it and 
to negotiate a reasonable peace, we are willing not 
only to resume pre-war relationships, but even to 
better them. With that view we propose to fit our 
Temple of Peace with a double entrance. On one 
portal we shall subscribe ‘No thoroughfare,’ on 
the other, ‘All are welcome here.’ Choose for 
yourselves at which door you will knock. If you 
still regard the war as a road to your Imperialistic 
ambitions, and thus elect to disturb the ways of 
the world until famine and plague and permanent 
impoverishment stare you and all of us in the face, 
you shall pursue it with the knowledge that you 
have earned ostracism from the Society of Nations. 
That ostracism shall be your fate, and we give 
you formal notice that the longer the war 
the more prolonged it will be. Ports, tariffs, 
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posts, raw materials, so far as we control them, 
shall all be closed to you for a stated period after 
the war. Meanwhile, we shall make the war itself 
a defensive one. We shall not allow our boys to 
go on dying by the million. We shall simply 
beset your trenches and tell your soldiers who are 
keeping them there. But we shall be equally ready 
to meet you at any hour to arrange a peace based 
on a fair division of the means of world-trade, and 
to offer you full economic opportunity in Africa 
and elsewhere. In exchange, we want a stable 
guarantee of European liberty, and a full restora- 
tion of national rights wherever they have been 
violated. You must be prepared to come 
into a form of international government, coupled 
with an agreement on a common reduction of 
armaments. On this understanding we can at once 
proceed to negotiate a world-peace and a world- 
tariff, and to open to your traders and financiers 
full access to the sources of material wealth and the 
means of developing them.’’ 


In some such arrangement lies, we think, the 
possibility of fixing an early time-limit to the war, 
and dissipating the monstrous and inhuman dream 
of a two years’ prolongation. But any such 
tender can only come through clean hands and a 
conscience purged of self-regarding aims. sritish 
Imperialism has small ground of parley with German 
Imperialism. But British and French and Russian and 
Italian democracy can speak to German democracy, and, 
in effect, has already spoken to it in terms which promise 
a renunciation of the idea of a peace based on military 
security rather than on the mutual support of a Society 
of Nations. The British people want no strategic frontier 
in Mesopotamia or elsewhere, and they would think it 
treachery to France if we refused to put our Colonial gains 
into the common bank of the Allies as assets to set 
against the German occupation of Allied territory 
in Europe. It would be a mistake to base this 
advance on a demand for a change in German 
Government when what we really want is a 
change in German policy. That we can require, and 
require it in the name of a fast perishing world. We 
ought to concert the form of its appeal without a 
moment’s delay, and, in the event of its failure, to 
arrange a corresponding change in the character of the 
war. 





THE CURSE OF AUTOMATISM. 


Tue House of Commons is beginning to recover a little 
of its authority and prestige. It is a significant fact 
that in the same week in which the damning report of 
the Commission on Mesopotamia is published, a Com- 
mittee, which seems to promise vigilance and inde- 
pendence, is appointed to inquire into the re-examination 
of medically rejected men. These retrospective 
inquiries into military mistakes are not the best method 
of exercising Parliamentary control. They are conceded 
only when a scandal is so notorious that a Government 
dare not refuse some concession to public opinion, and 
they are apt to serve as a shield to the Administration 
which grants them. They look like candor, when they 
are in fact a means of silercing an agitation which has 
become dangerous. They are no substitute at all for 
the kind of control which an organized Parliament would 
bring to bear on the Executive. We know now, pretty 
much as posterity will know it, who blundered in 


Mesopotamia and the Dardanelles, and why they 
blundered. There is small satisfaction in that. A 
reasonably vigilant permanent Committee of the 


Commons would have known these distressing facts, at 
least in outline, within a short time of their occurrence, 
and it would have forced amendment long before the 
disaster at Kut told the whole world that there was 
something gravely amiss. There was once a Parliament, 
a revolutionary Parliament, however, which contrived 
to conduct a war against tremendous odds with dazzling 
success. The French Convention sent its delegates to 
the armies in the field, and in spite of the strange 














doings and the daring morals of many of these persons, 
the fact is that they were a terror to incompetent 
commanders. If Commander Wedgwood or Mr. Pringle 
had been in Mesopotamia on a mission of inspection at 
an early stage of the campaign, its history, we imagine, 
would have run very differently. If they had even sat 
in London on a permanent committee of the modern 
French type, it is quite likely that they would have 
succeeded in discovering, even at a distance, the root of 
the mistake. Whatever may be the functions of 
Parliament in criticizing or controlling military 
operations abroad, no one, we suppose, would dispute 
that its vigilance over the operations of the War Office 
at home might be much more effectively organized. It 
is clear from the few debates, and apparent every day 
at question-time, that there are in the House a number 
of members who have been perfectly informed from the 
first of the ghastly and cruel mistakes which have 
disgraced our whole system of medical examination 
almost from the start. Some of them, like Mr. Pringle 
and Mr. Hogge, have done briiliant guerilla work as 
critics of the Administration, but others, like Sir 
Godfrey Baring and Mr. Nield, are among its steady 
supporters. Questions, debates, and agitation outside 
the House have at last compelled an inquiry which may 
lead to redress after some avoidable deaths and an 
immense volume of unnecessary suffering. If there had 
been a Committee of the House responsible for recruiting 
in constant touch with the Minister,-and in effective 
control of his Department, most, if not all, of this tale of 
misery which now rings in the ears of the nation would 
never have been told. 

The debate on the medical re-examination of rejected 
men, and the report on Mesopotamia deals with widely 
different subjects. But it is the same machine which is 
at work in both cases, and to our thinking the one case 
throws much light upon the other. In each instance, 
the root of the mischief is that a wrong decision, given 
at the top of the military hierarchy, works downwards 
in its effects with a fatal automatic influence, crushing 
the scruples and overriding the humanity and the 
intelligence of the subordinates who have to carry it out. 
What is at the source a decision, abstractly wrong in 
principle, becomes on the spot a series of concrete 
stupidities and inhumanities. The original mistake is 
one which any fallible human brain may well make. The 
consequences are of a kind of which no normal human 
being would be guilty, unless the incubus of discipline 
lay upon him. In the case of Mesopotamia, the starting 
point of the disaster was the decision of the War Cabinet 
of the Coalition to drive forward the advance which had 
got safely and easily to Kut, in the hope of rushing 
Baghdad itself. It took this decision for what are called 
** political ’’ reasons, which may mean either that it 
had the human desire in its own interest to produce a 
success, or that it felt that our Imperial prestige 
demanded some immediate compensation for the failure 
at the Dardanelles. In either case it started its examina- 
tion of the proposed advance with a bias which rendered 
cool judgment difficult. It consulted the experts in 
London, and once more, as in the case of the Dardanelles, 
it obtained their assent. The machinery of subordina- 
tion had begun to work. The experts were service men, 
who had all been through the mill of obedience from their 
youth up, and they had ‘‘a natural desire not to dis- 
appoint the hopes ’’ of the Government. In plain words, 
they did not dare to speak bluntly to persons in 
authority over them. Their sheer myopia was indeed 
extreme. The assent to the expedition was given by 
three bodies—the General Staff of the War Office, the 
joint Military and Naval Staffs, and a Special Committee. 
It decided in favor of General Nixon, without considering 
the one question on which everything depended—that of 
transport! The original fault was, indeed, General 
Nixon’s. It is quite possible that in spite of the bad 
decision taken in London, the expedition might have 
succeeded, if its details had been better prepared. When 
one turns to the details, however, the same hierarchical 
paralysis is at work. The military men responsible for 
these details are not mentally deficient: they live, how- 
ever, under a system which forbids a subordinate to use 
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his brains, and crushes him if he dares to try. The main 
reason for the failure on the Tigris was, as we have said, 
lack of transport. The transport officer, General 
Cowper, knew this very well. His reward for pointing it 
out in good time was this shocking telegram from the 
Indian Commander-in-Chief :— 

‘Please warn General Cowper that if anything of 
this sort occurs, or I receive any more querulous or 
petulant demands for shipping, I shall at once remove 
him from the force, and will refuse him any further 
employment of the kind.’ 


The most cruel consequence of the lack of transport was 
the unspeakable neglect of the wounded. General 
Cowper had had his lesson. He understood that in 
the Army one must not use one’s brains, nor bring, 
defects to the knowledge of one’s superiors. He taught 
his subordinate the lesson that Simla taught him. Major 
Carter told him of the hideous scenes on the hospital boats 
after the Battle of Ctesiphon, whereupon (as the General 
himself boasts), 


“T threatened to put him under arrest, and I said 
that I would get his hospital ship taken away from 
him, for a meddlesome, interfering faddist.’’ 


Note the working of the machine. The Ministers 
hypnotize the experts. The Commander-in-Chief bullies 
the General. The General bullies the Major. There is 
no one to check a wrong decision at the top, and when 
once that is given, the consequence is a grovelling, 
brainless incompetence in details which (to do them 
justice) would have horrified Ministers if they could 
have foreseen it. With a little less ‘‘ discipline ’’ and a 
little moré independence, the wrong decision might have 
been redeemed by brilliant execution. 

To all this we find the parallel in the matter of 
medical re-examination. The political chiefs start with 
a wrong and even revolting decision—to drag up all the 
rejected men for medical re-examination. It was, we 
suppose, dictated by some incompetent at the War 
Office, probably by Lord Derby .himself. But soldiers, 
thinking as soldiers, are the last men in the world to 
want their regiments filled with the ruptured and the 
flat-footed, the tuberculous and the dyspeptic. No 
officer wants to be bothered with men who cannot march, 
men who fall out on parade, men who are always in 
hospital, men who retard the whole progress of the 
company he has to train. The thing was done, we 
suppose, in response to the frenzied demands of the 
Northcliffe Press for a more drastic use of the ‘“ comb,’”’ 
which somehow converts shirkers into heroes. The 
decision caused general disgust, and came near to 
driving a very tame House into revolt. Bad as it was, 
it need not have been utterly stupid and brutal in its 
effects if it had been administered by men accustomed 
to stand up straight, to look superiors in the face, and 
to use their own brains. We are ready to believe that 
Mr. Macpherson would not himself have wished to drag 
out deaf mutes one by one from an asylum for examina- 
tion; we do not suppose he would have liked his 
tribunals to bend the stiff legs of wounded and discharged 
soldiers, or to attempt to force open the twisted hands 
of paralyzed civilians. We do him the justice to 
suppose that he might not have resented a reasonable 
amount of discretion and humanity on the part of his 
army doctors. But he had set the machine in motion. 
These well-drilled persons, accustomed to obey and, in 
their turn, to command, realized that they had to 
‘“comb,’’ and it is small wonder if they supposed that 
they were expected somehow to produce a certain 
quantity of men. Mr. Hogge asserts that they had 
secret instructions to this effect. Instructions or no 
instructions, they reasoned like cogs in the machine. 
They had been told to comb, and they combed. 
One team in Liverpool found 35 per cent. of the rejected 
fit for service. Another team in the same city forced 
75 per cent. into the Army. There was no uniform 
standard. There was little or no honest expert work. 
One man (already invalided out of the Army after a 
gas attack) went up as a private, and was passed B2. 
Next day he went before the same board as a candidate 
for a commission, and the same doctor marked him 





‘unfit for any form of military service.’’ Do you ask 
how Army doctors come to behave in this way? They 
have all passed through experiences like those of General 
Cowper and Major Carter. They have all learned that 
they are not expected to act as independent medical 
experts. They all know that they are simply teeth in 
Lord Derby’s comb. With a machine like this, it is 
useless to expect that subordinates will, by discretion and 
good sense, correct, in the process of administration, the 
errors of the decision taken at the top. The chances 
are that they will magnify the original error a hundred- 
fold. From tke painful debate of last Thursday we draw 
three conclusions. One of them is that while we welcome 
a committee of inquiry, we should like to see it converted 
into a committee of control. Given a machine 
run by automata, the only hope for the country is the 
control by its elected representatives of the decisions 
which set the machine in motion. The next conclusion 
is that if any more of this medical examination has to be 
done, it ought to be carried out by civilian doctors, and 
not by men whose expert conscience has been shaped by 
discipline. Finally, while we doubt the whole case for 
filling up the ranks with unlimited numbers, we would 
much prefer to see the calling up of the really fit men over 
forty-one than the continuance of these shameful efforts 
to force the last wounded man back into the ranks and 
to compel the last invalid to limp in step. 





THE MILITARY MORAL IN MESOPOTAMIA. 


So widely distributed is the blame and so arresting the 
sense of horror in the Mesopotamian report that we tend 
to lose sight of the almost incredible character of much of 
the purely military operations. It is true, of course, that 
a military project can hardly be divorced from the ques- 
tions of transport and the medical services, and Sir 
William Robertson has dealt comprehensively with these 
aspects of the campaign. “In general,’ he says, “ the 
operations were allowed in 1915 to develop without 
proper regard to the vital questions of supply and main- 
tenance.’’ But the form of this conclusion suggests that 
military operations can be conceived and even developed 
with little attention to transport and supply. The 
general of genius will know how far he can go in these 
respects, how far he can and properly should depend upon 
his troops for self-sacrifice. He will know with reasonable 
certainty the limits of the risks he takes in lengthening 
his communications, and when the time comes for the 
abnormal risk that achieves supreme success. The 
campaigns in the German colonies have been built upon 
such qualities. Botha’s operations in German South-west 
Africa could not have cleared so vast a territory in so 
short a time if he had delayed until there was sufficient 
transport, as a sufficiency is conceived in modern war. 
But the blunders of the Mesopotamian campaign cut 
deeper than this, and we cannot dismiss the unbidden 
contrast between the professional soldiers who fought on 
the Tigris and the brilliant amateurs who have directed 
two of the African campaigns. 

For some months the Mesopotamian campaign was 
conducted with complete success. The expedition to the 
Persian Gulf came as so complete a surprise to Turkey 
that its first movements met with little opposition. In 
three weeks Basra had been occupied, and then prepara- 
tions had to be made to secure the hinterland as a defence 
of the town. In this way the whole of the operatis.is 
seemed to have drifted, not without foresight and 
preparation, but piecemeal. The campaign grew in 
this way. Basra, threatened by the Turks from 
the west, had to be defended by an _ expedition 
against Barjisyah, which was brilliantly carried out by 
General Mellis. Kurna had already been occupied as a 
bastion to the north. To undertake such responsibilities 
the force had to be increased ; but it was not increased 
symmetrically. Men were sent with inadequate transport 
to supply them. All the later disasters appear in 


this haphazard beginning by which a force is sent to a 
country with no definite objective, but with a field of 
operations that constantly opens out to wider vistas. Sir 
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John Nixon arrived at Basra on April 9th, and it was 
under his command that General Mellis won his success at 


Barjisyah. Indeed, for several months the operations 
were marked by one triumph after another. The vilayet 
of Basra was occupied after Gorringe’s victory at 
Nasiriyeh and Townshend’s capture of Amara; and Kut 
was taken towards the end of September with nearly 
1,000 prisoners. A vast stretch of territory thus lay in 
our hands. It was as secure as any province could be 
that was held by so small a force with so little transport. 
But it was an ample protection to the oil-pipe line; it 
necessarily distracted attention from Egypt. It 
had raised our prestige in the East. If the expedition 
was antiquated in its equipment, that of the Turks was 
even less after the manner of modern war. The operations 
had been successful, and had come to a natural pause. 
Then a spirit of madness seized upon the commander 
of the expedition. General Townshend very properly 
pursued the enemy he had badly shaken at Kut up the 
Tigris, and had almost reached Azizie, some fifty miles 
up the river, when the vision of Baghdad mesmerized his 
superior officer. Townshend was already feeling the lack 
of transport and the fatigue of his troops when Sir John 
Nixon was wiring to Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ I consider I am 
strong enough to open road to Baghdad, and with this 
intention I propose to concentrate at Azizie.’’ It seems 
almost incredible that a general of Sir John Nixon’s 
experience could have been guilty of such a stroke. It 
was either before this or immediately afterwards that 
General Townshend reported to General Kembal, Nixon’s 
Chief of Staff, that ‘‘ wnless great risk is to be run,’’ the 
advance would require greater forces than those at his 
disposal. The Commission stated their conviction that 
the Commander-in-Chief ‘‘ himself, or his representatives 
acting as liaison officers, should from time to time have 
visited Mesopotamia with a view to keeping the Head- 
quarters Staff in touch with the needs of the expedition.” 
But of what value would such a /aison be if the executive 
command on the spot failed to probe the warnings of his 
subordinate, and in spite of them sent misleading 
telegrams to Ministers? If we assume that Townshend’s 
warning was only received after Nixon had committed 
himself, we have evidence that he did make some 
preparation, for the troops did not advance until three 
weeks after the sanction had been obtained. But in this 
case we are again ina difficulty. For with what prudence 
could Sir John announce his confidence of taking 
Baghdad before consulting General Townshend ? 

- After three weeks to concentrate supplies, Nixon 
sent Townshend forward. Ue sent him blindfold. He 
did not disclose the possibility of considerable Turkish 
reinforcements appearing at Baghdad. The Turkish 
force immediately available was estimated at between 
11,000 and 13,000. Townshend’s own force was about 
11,000 effectives, and he had based his warning solely 
on these facts. He was to ajvance with a weary force 
and weak transport against an entrenched line held by 
a slightly superior force resting upon a splendid base. 
If he had known, as his chief did, that the Turks would 
probably be reinforced almost immediately, his warning 
would have been stronger. Such as it was, he did not 
press it; but with the experience the report gives of 
how inconvenient advisers are treated, it would have 
been absurd to expect him, on half the evidence, to do 
more than he did. But, again, the conduct of Sir John 
Nixon is incredible. It was his duty to inform 
Townshend of the chances of Turkish reinforcements. 
Townshend was sent towards Baghdad, fought the 
memorable battle at Ctesiphon, and fell back in face of 
the reinforced enemy, with a weaker and wearier force, 
and depleted supplies. He fought his way back to Kut, 
and there decided to stand, “ after full consideration ”’ 


with Sir John Nixon. Again, one officer shines by 
contrast with the other. Sir John Nixon alone 


knew the chances of the arrival of a relieving force. The 
troops had reached Kut on December 3rd, and the 


Turks did not close in for four days. The sick, wounded, 
and prisoners were evacuated, and the cavalry left. But 
no serious attempt seems to have been made by the 
Commander-in-Chief to estimate correctly the resources 
From the Battle of Ctesiphon until the Turks 


of Kut. 








completed their investment of Kut, a fortnight elapsed. 
Yet there was no prevision of the needs of the future, 
no consideration of the dangers of holding Kut when 
the retreat was seen to be inevitable. When General 
Aylmer took over the relief operations, again no atten- 
tion was paid to the crucial question of supplies in Kut. 
Townshend, shortly after the investment was completed, 
volunteered the information that his rations would hold 
out until the beginning of February. Owing to this 
report, the abortive attacks were made in the early part 
of January. The relieving force was coming up piece- 
meal, and so it was thrown in. But after the failure 
of the January attacks there came an interval. General 
Aylmer concentrated his force, and on March 7th 
attempted to breach the Ess Sinn lines and force his way 
into Kut. This episode is comparable to the Suvla 
attack on the Gallipoli peninsula. Victory was within 
our grasp. The lines wer> practically unmanned, and 
could have been rushed. The way to Kut was practi- 
cally open. But the night march had not brought the 
two parts of the force to their positions at the same time. 
One, by an excess of caution, waited for two hours, and 
the chance was lost. 

There, as with Sir John Nixon, we find ourselves con- 
fronted by the extraordinary behavior of the chief com- 
mander. It was he who was finally responsible, and yet 
his hold upon the operations he was directing was generally 
loose, and often ignorant. It is a fatal comment upon the 
training and selection of the command that such leaders 
can find their way to responsible positions. The attempt 
to take Baghdad and to relieve Kut resulted in 38,000 
casualties. We find no satisfaction in the reflection that 
our troops were magnificent. They were, indeed, too good 
for their bungling chiefs. 





A CONSTITUTION FOR INDUSTRY. 


THE interesting and important series of articles that have 
been appearing in the “ Manchester Guardian ’’ on the 
subject of the causes of the industrial discontent confirm 
the contention urged in these columns from the beginning 
of the war, that the next step to be taken in the develop- 
ment of democracy is a change in the status of the 
workman. The writer of these articles, after a tour of 
inspection to the munition centres, reports that the work- 
people have been irritated and made suspicious by a 
number of different causes. The methods of the military 
authorities and the methods of the Ministry of Munitions 
have created the impression that the Government have 
used each concession on the part of the trade unions as 
a reason for demanding another, and the resentment 
excited by the breaking of promises is accompanied by a 
genuine anxiety for the future. The workman thinks, in 
short, that the authorities are combining with the 
employers to exploit him. He was prepared to make large 
sacrifices as a means to winning a war for liberty. But, as 
the war goes on, he has come to think that the control of 
his liberty is not so much a means as an end in the eyes 
of his rulers, and that his rights are in danger of actual 
extinction. He has seen skilled men taken from the 
works, and set to the least skilled jobs in the Army, and 
that experience makes him exceedingly mistrustful of the 
proposal to abolish the trade card scheme. 

That scheme stands in his eyes, not for a roof under 
which shirkers may take shelter, but as a roof under 
which some last shelter can be found for the threatened 
rights and powers of his trade union. If it 
disappears, what is there to prevent the wholesale replace- 
ment of skilled by unskilled? The proposal to extend 
dilution to commercial work inevitably redoubled his 
suspicions, and the manner of introducing these proposals 
might have been designed for no other purpose. The 
strike compelled reconsideration, with the result that 
some notable concessions have been made to the union 
representatives. It is now agreed that compulsory 
arbitration (which was to have remained in force for a 
year after the end of the war) is to cease immediately the 
war is over, and the employers who fail to restore trade- 
union customs at once are to be liable to severe penalties. 
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Leaving certificates are abolished. A ballot is to be 
taken of the workpeople on the question of accepting 
dilution on commercial work, and the Bill is to be held 
up until the result is known. By this means the Govern- 
ment have attempted, very late in the day, to disarm the 
suspicions for which their own want of forethought and 
care are largely responsible. We think they might have 
gone further, but at any rate these concessions show how 
unnecessary was the provocation offered in the first form 
of the Bill. 

But the discontent of the workmen, as these articles 
show, is not merely negative, and, as it were, defensive. 
It has a positive and constructive element. The work- 
man wants to be something more than a wage-earner, 
selling his labor and the control of so many ours of his 
day. He has begun to feel towards his industry as the 
Frenchman of 1789 felt towards the State. At present 
his energies are roughly divided between two main tasks, 
the carrying out of his daily work and the resistance to 
the pressure of manager and foreman. For a century the 
trade union has represented the effort of the workpeople, 
taking one form here and another there, to check the 
absolute power of the capitalist class and the capitalist 
system. It has built up a code to give to the workmen 
the protection of law and custom in a world where 
economic power was used at first to overwhelm his class ; 
putting, as it were, the entire working-class population 
at the disposal of a small class of monopolists. Every 
innovation in an industry is watched and considered with 
an eye to this uneasy balance, and outsiders have been 
ready to accept the employers’ view that the recalcitrant 
workman was a mere obstructionist, just because they 
did not appreciate the relation of the individual trade- 
union custom to a long history of a difficult struggle. 

The mutual action and reaction of ideas are never 
easy to forecast or to estimate. The workmen won the 
Parliamentary vote half a century but their 
enfranchisement did not lead to any passionate revolt 
against the form of the industrial system. They clung 
to their trade unions as defensive organizations, but 
they did not demand more than the right to tempe? the 
power of the employer. They did not aspire to assume 
that power; they did not even aspire to share it. It is 
strange, but it is true, that the Russian Revolution has 
affected the imagination of the British working class 
more than their own enfranchisement. Without the war 
that Revolution might have made a much feebler 
impression ; without the Revolution the war might have 
stirred a discontent less revolutionary and idealist. The 
two events, falling upon a people that was three years 
ago in a mood for change, disillusioned by the failure 
of the political system from which so much had been 
hoped in 1906, have produced a profound effect on the 
working-class mind. If the war has made the position 
of the workman at the moment more dependent and 
precarious, it has emphasized in another sense his power 
and his importance, and it has made him conscious, as 
never before, of the necessity of using his power. The 
State, its institutions, its industries, these are not to 
be active forces pressing on his life, ruling his habits; 
they are to be a world that feels and reflects his power. 
He is:determined, in short, to become a citizen in a 
wider sense than the sense given to that term by the 
Revolutionaries of 1789, just because the Industrial 
Revolution has created other States than the State for 
which the French Revolution made its laws. 

This new sentiment, produced in part by 
Syndicalism, in part by the teaching of Guild Socialism, 
associated for many patient years with the ‘‘ New Age,”’ 
gives its interest and hope to the proposal to set up a 
Constitution for Industry. The scheme sketched in the 
Report of the SubCommittee of the Reconstruction 
Committee, is very properly of an elastic character. For 
the needs and circumstances of industries differ. The 
main idea is that in each industry the trade unions and 
the Employers’ Associations should form an Industrial 
Council to discuss questions affecting the industry as a 
whole. These Councils would be supplemented by 
District. Councils and by Workshops Committees, so that 
the discussion and management of the affairs of the 
industry shall be a vital process from top to bottom, One 


ago, 





industry, the building industry, has already drawn up a 
constitution for itself on these lines, and it is proposed 
that the Council shall prepare a compulsory code 
and a voluntary code for its guidance. It is 
obvious that Councils of this kind can make such arrange- 
ments as will give the workmen security of tenure, and 
provide against unemployment, and that all the vexed 
questions connected with scientific management and the 
introduction of machinery are matters, not for the dis- 
cretion of the employer, but for joint regulation by 
the workpeople and the management. The arrangement 
of shifts and meal-times, the length of the working day, 
holidays, questions of overtime and methods of payment, 
will fall into their proper place as matters in which the 
workpeople are as much entitled to a voice as the 
employers. These Councils will represent in fact a 
principle of vital importance—the principle that an 
industry is not the property of an employer, but a form 
of national service undertaken by a body of persons, all 
of whom have a recognized and conscious share in its 
control. 

Two criticisms will perhaps be offered on the scheme. 
It may be argued that the trade unions may actually lose 
in authority if other representative forms spring up in the 
workshop. This difficulty is overcome by giving the trade 
unions the responsibility for organizing the Councils. 
The Councils will represent the trade unions, and the 
trade unions will decide on the form which workshop com- 
mittees are to take. A more serious objection would take 
note of the chaos and confusion of the trade union world, 
but the simplification and concentration of trade union 
machinery is a crying need in itself, and the necessity of 
adapting existing trade unions to these constitutions will 
compel the trade unions to set their house in order. Those 
who doubt whether the trade unionists can accomplish 
this and whether the workpeople can hold their own in 
council with their employers, are questioning the basis of 
any democratic progress. It is not easy to devise a good 
constitution ; it is not easy to work one. But it is difficult 
to see where the workpeople are ever going to learn how to 
control their industry except in some such school of 
discussion and experience. For this reason the Whitley 
Report marks, we hope and believe, a stage in the 
development of democracy not less significant than the 
decision of the House of Commons to enfranchise six 
millions of women. 





PROFITEERING IN FOOD. 


THE mere fact that food prices have doubled since 1914 
and are still rising does not in itself prove that consumers 
as a body must be suffering, or that producers or traders 
are making exorbitant profits. If the same supplies of 
food were available as before the war and twice the 
amount of money were applied by consumers to their 
purchase, no one need be better or worse off than before. 
For the larger sums received by those who sold food, and 
the larger money profits which they kept, would be worth 
no more when they were spent than the smaller sums 
taken formerly.. Though this is by no means the whole 
truth about the present situation, it is a large part of 
the truth, and, in estimating the grievances of food 
profiteering, it must be taken into due account. The huge 
inflation of the currency by the improvident war finance 
of this and other countries is responsible for a very large 
proportion of the rise of prices. Recently, this cause 
has been supplemented by some growing shortage in the 
supply of foods. Even neutral countries not largely 
dependent upon outside supplies are subjected to rises 
of prices not much less than ours. In Sweden, food 
prices are up nearly 85 per cent., and in Norway 82 per 
cent.,while so great a food-producing country as Canada 
shows a rise of 44 per cent. Here, certain articles of 
food are now notoriously short. But it cannot, we think, 


be assumed that the people as a whole are not able to buy, 
and are not actually buying, as much food as they bought 
before the war. In the great majority of cases the family 
income, though not the rate of wages, has risen to an 
This, of course, 


equivalent of the higher cost of living. 
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does not dispose of the hardship, often the bitter 
privation, suffered by families dependent on a single 
wage-earner, especially among the non-manual working 
classes. If the higher money incomes were equally 
apportioned among the members of the community, the 
doubling of food prices, not accompanied by any large 
actual reduction of supplies, would not be one of the 
great troubles of war time. But it is not equally 
apportioned, and each recent rise of prices has therefore 
brought real suffering to the poorer workers. 

Turnine now to the other side of the situation, we 
do not find that the higher prices are equally distributed 
in income among all the various classes of producers and 
traders. Some are making the usual narrow margin of 
profit, others are doing well, and others are making 
fabulous gains. Now, it is nota siniple matter to discover 
who are merely making high profits and who are making 
artificially inflated profits. It is, against these 
latter that the indignation of is naturally 

margin of profit is 


1 
9 the public 

directed. The mere fact that a larger 

taken per article sold is not of itself a proof of any gain 
that can be called illicit or extortionate. Ifa shopkeeper 
or other trader is merely to hold his own in the way of 
real net profit, he must evidently get * margin of 
profit on each article he sells in order to earn the larger 
money incoine he needs, so as to sustain his standard of 
living. If he is selling less than before, he must have a 
still larger margin of profit on article This 
necessity accounts to some extent for the larger amount 
put on to wholesale prices by retailers. 

But the real grievance is upon 
where advantage is taken of war conditions to raise prices 
and take large profits. This is what is commonly 
regarded as profiteering. Llere, too, discrimination is 
required, if remedies are 
Business men, whether farmers, shipowners, produce 
merchants, or retailers, will always get the best prices 
they can for what they have to sell. On what other 
principle can they conduct business? If a dairy farmer 
did not take advantage of the situation to raise his price 
to the distributor, the latter would not lower the price 
to the consumer, but would pocket the extra profit which 
the farmer refused to take. For the selling price of milk 
will be determined by the relation between the supply 
and the effective demand. The moral of this is that no 
particular blame attaches to the successful profiteering of 
farmers, shippers, meat companies, or bakers, even if they 
are getting a bigger pull than usual out of the price of the 
articles they sell. They are simply taking that advan 
tage of the condition of the marke’ 
man wiil take when he 
consider that if they did not rai 
persons in one of the 


of Col 


rs 
ise, 


a larg 


each 


] 
based tnose cases 


to be successfully applied. 


, Which every business 
They rightly 
pri e, 


gets the chance. 
then 
} esses hs 


une other 
fore the goods 
gain which 

no lower 
which consists in charging ‘‘ what 

But on the top of this there is 
producers or 


everal 
pass to the ultimate consumer would get 
they declined, and the retail 
This is the profiteering 
the traffic will bear.’’ 
often a_ deliberate 

distributors to “ rig ’”’ 
and restricting competition, 
Local purveyors of milk, 


} 
© 


woul 


t he 
price 11 


conspiracy 


among 
the market, withholding supplies 
so as to maintain a really 


extortionate price. fish, vege 


tables, poultry, and other peri hable goods are, even in 
ordinary times, addicted to this practice, and the 
shortages and uncertainties of war time have greatly 


stimulated their audacity. The innocent purchaser 
knows that prices have, for qui‘e inte lligible causes 
But he does not know how much more than usual he 
ought to be prepared to | Shopkeepers are aware ol 
this doubt, and, 
advantage of it. 
milk varies so widely in different localities, and why the 
in others lt 


risen. 


either singly or by collusion, they take 
This eX] | ns W hy the price of eggs or 
quartern loaf is 103d. in some places, Is. 
is, of chiefly in retail trade that 
artificial agreements to raise prices take place. Where 
control, as in the tobacco trade, o1 


course, not only or 


a few great companies 


where the wholesale dealers meet in some contracted 
market, as with the London meat, fish, and fruit 
supplie the conspliracn against the publie are 


notoriou 
But though both sort 
rife, Lord Rhondda’s task in dealing with them will not 





| fast 


of profiteering are evidently 


be a simple one. Merely to fix what seems on general 
grounds a reasonable retail price might prove very dan- 
To say that bakers must sell a quartern loaf at 
6d. would certainly cause a stoppage at one point or more 
in the series of processes from grower to baker. For since 
other rises of prices, including that of labor, will have 
shippers, 


gerous. 


raised every cost of production for farmers, 


merchants, millers, bakers, they cannot pay their 
way out of the sixpenny loaf. This does not 
necessarily mean that the shilling often charged 
is a reasonable price, which ought to be allowed 
to stand. If the plan attributed to Lord Rhondda, 
of a cost-taking inquiry applied to each of the 
processes—production, carrying, and _ distribution— 
which go to the supply of bread, meat, &c., can be 


seriously undertaken, it might assist materially to stop 
the barefaced plundering which undoubtedly is taking 
place. It might even enable him to fix reasonable retail 
prices without the danger of causing a withholding of 
supplies, provided, of course, that the prices of other 
articles which are substitutes are similarly fixed. Since 
all foods are in some measure substitutes for one another, 
it will be unsafe to fix prices for cereals and meat alone. 
The effort of concentrating upon prime essentials, such as 
bread and milk, might be most disastrous, Fixing prices 
for these, which would make wheat-growing and dairying 
less remunerative than other uses of the land, would evi- 
dently reduce supplies Even if, as is suggested, this 
were met by the State guaranteeing the farmer his 
remunerative prices and bearing the loss involved by 
a low retail price—e.g., the sixpenny loaf, we not 
out of the wood. For, quite apart from the new burden 


are 


to the taxpayer (who is also to a _ very large 
extent the consumer), there is the effect of the 


lowered price in stimulating demand to be considered 
It might, indeed, be the case that the lowered price of 
bread would not cause more loaves to be bought. For, 
when all foods are dear, the poor are forced to concen- 
trate chiefly on bread, because they cannot afford more 
expensive foods. A lower price for bread might, there- 
fore, cause more money to be spent on meat and other 
che 
But the demand for a sixpenny loaf is certainly based 
on the belief that many working-class families « annot now 
afford to buy enough bread. If that belief is well 
founded, the effect might be that the demand for loaves 
at 6d. would so greatly outrun the supply that only those 
who early to buy would get and many 
l] would be left breadless. This risk, it 
| attempts to 


foods, raising their prices still hi 


can served, 
ne buvers 


should be clearly understood, belongs to al 


lower prices by « ompulsion, while leaving production 2nd 
purchasing to private enterpris The least dangerous 
method would be for the State to buy the materials 
required from producers here or abroad, paying what 


price ssary, and then t: 
of transport, final preparation, 


use the existing machinery 
and distribution, paying 


is nec 


the business firms by commission, and fixing such retail 
prices as were found to equalize supply and demand. 
But even then the difficulty of this price-fixing might be 
such as to require the adoption of rationing Such 
rationing, it is, however, fairly well agreed, would be 


better done by using the retall shopkeepers as instru 


ments for regulating family purchases, instead of having 
recourse to method ot individual food 
tickets. The former method would doubtless leave loop 
holes, but the latter would break down by 


weight 


Thre laborious 


its own sheer 
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liquor trade has gone the way of prohibition, until, I 
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Health was another promising project; a breath 
of interested opposition begins to blow, and it disappears. 
[ even hear fears of the Education Bill. What hope, 
indeed, is there for a Bill when, as Mr. Lewis Hind 
says, the Education Office is evt up like a forest for 
‘ pit-props * National Service,’’ flaunts a_ stray 
poster on the hoardings, and that is all one now hears of 
it. Even when something meagre is garnered from 
this harvest of failure, its fruitage is sour and 
sorry, like the wretched Review of Exceptions 
Bill. Nor does the administrative prospect) improve. 
The Government must fall ”’ said shrewd observer 
the other day; “it cannot administer.” Feeling its 
deficiencies, it tries to attract new supports. But the 
resort to Labor and Liberal recruits, the attempts to 


einclude’’ Mr. Asquith, have failed, and the 
knowledge of the manceuvre worsens the Govern- 
ment’s relations with Tory'sm, now beginning to range 


itself in a variety of attitudes 


from 
malice and def : 


coldness to open 
amation. 


Aw overwhelming personal confidence might replace 
these defects of management and organization. But this 
is wanting. Levity presides at the board, dealing out to 
the hungry guests a light metaphor or two of doves and 
hawks. Men shake their heads; and breathe a desire for 
a more sober Government. Mr. Balfour’s name is quite 
mentioned as Mr. George’s successor, more 
pt rhaps as a token of the kind of national direction people 
covet than with special reliance on an experienced but 
hardly a resourceful mind and a cool but sceptical 
temperament. The idea of change must grow so long as 
the nation feels that neither the peace nor the war 
advances, and the darkening sky lifts only to disclose 
a prospect of unending strife. 


commonly 


REVOLUTIO Russia is so misunderstood here, and 
uch a poisonous current of insinuation about it runs 
through our reactionary Press, that one almost despairs 


of getting credence for the truth.- Yet this is vital. The 
estrangement crows and Tory Imperialism seems 
waiting for and counting on the counter-revolution, in 
the hope t it will bring Russia’s speedy re-entry into 





the war hat calculation is as vain as it is selfish. The 
Russian reaction hopes that the war will destroy the 
Revolution; but it has not the faintest idea or prospect 
f using it tor al other end. When it was in power, it 
employed it as a means of blz On the threat of a 
se peace with extorted 


uckm: ul, 


Germany it money, 


supplies, Constantinople, for Tsarism. Now we have 
an sede Government in power, which disclaims a 
separate peace, does its best to reorganize the army. 
and asks for nothing for itself, begging only that the door 
to settlement shall not be closed by a policy of annexa- 
tions. It calls for this in tones of urgency ; and when it 
gets ne satisfaction inclines to blame France and 


England 


New Russia is in an agony of soul and body, 
vet our Gi 


vernment seems to her to be using her for its 
section of our Press sneers and abuses 
a black-beetle. 
of trans- 


own purposes One 
her, another examines her as if she were 
Yet the necessity is extreme—the 
ports and food the milliards of paper money 
afloat on a gorged market (the price of a common pair of 
boots in Petrograd is about eight and people 


condition 
lie 
supple 5, 


cuineas, 


wait in queues before the stores for a chance of buying 
them), are known. Yet we hesitate to satisfy her 
though we know that when hope is restored and the 


prospect or an nterminable war 


of the Army will go on 


lifted, the reform 


apace 


J nope the Government will 
rational explanation of the 
and the interdict on the 


vouchsafe some more 
internment of Mrs. Besant 
Indian Home Rule movement 
than a cold reference to Lord Pentland and the Indian 
Government. The edict is said to be purely political 
That is not the case It applies to Mrs. Besant’s 
religious no less than to her political work. The whole 
theosophical movement comes under it. Mrs. Besant can 
neither direct it nor write for it; all her literary activities 








come to an end. But the — stroke seems hardly 


more defensible than this mixed blow at an ethical 
society and a Home Rule esata. Mrs. Besant 
was an enthusiast for the war, and she _ had 
thrown herself into a recruiting campaign 


failure cannot be laid at her doors. The influence 
of her personality, her sincerity, her cifts of speech and 
action, and her effort to keep -~ Home Rule agitation 
on constitutional lines cannot be denied. The Indian 
Government, indeed, is thought to be moving on lines 
not entirely separate from her own. The meaning of 
this harsh and peremptery act is therefore hard to 
seek, and it will be widely 


whose 


Ac nsenel 
criticized. 


Tue most arresting figure in Ireland just now is De 
Valera, the Sinn Fein candidate for East Clare against 
Mr. Lynch. His distinciiwn is that he is perhaps 
the best representative of the Irishmen of the 
thirties and under. His birth is interesting, for he 
comes of a Spanish-American father and a Co. Limerick 
mother. He developed in the Gaelic League, that 
school of Irish idealism, where he mastered and taught 
Irish. He is a mathematician with a good University 
record. An amateur soidier, he handled his men in 
the Dublin rising with unusual skill, and held out for 
the longest time of any of the rebel commanders. 


He was the recognized chief of the prisoners at 


Lewes, and his popularity outside is described to 
me as unbounded. He is quick and thoughtful, 
youne and_ good-looking and not a mere  fire- 
brand. It will be wise to watch this attractive 
anand bp his gifts are far above the average 
equipm f politics. 


Here is an example of the kind of letter which I 

so often receive, this time from a Canadian soldier :-— 
mn Let me 
soldier 


one 


say a word about peace for the private 
in France, of whom I was, and again shall be 


‘His war aims, though inarticulate, are very real 
and well defined. And I affirm positively that they are 
as far from those of our Jingo editors as is possible 
‘‘The soldier in France believes that we can now 
by negotiation all he ‘joined up’ to secure. Le 
doesn’t know, of course, but he is convinced that the 
present obstacles to peace are matters that have never 
within his purview, matters outside those for 
which Britain entered the war. 

‘““It may be true that a great many age-old 

problems should be settled now that we are in for a 
reckoning. It may be that a step in internationalism 
should be taken. But the fighting man knows and cares 
little for these, and I believe his point of view has 
2 cht to consideration. 
The fighting soldier enlisted to free Belgium, and 
that - ne. He would enlarge that now to include 
France, ag Serbia, Montenegro, and Roumania. 
That is as far as he goes. 


come 


some 


He is not interested in indemnities. He doesn’t 
care who owns East Africa. Alsace-Lorraine has never 
entered his calculations. He difference 
the Berlin-Baghdad project and the Charing 
Cape Town one. Poland is far away, and the freedom 
of the Straits an enigma. Te has a sneaking idea that 
the war is continued by politicians and profiteers for 
their own purposes. 

‘“He knows about the 
like to throttle ‘ Little Willi 


sees ne bet ween 


Cross- 


Hohenzollerns, and would 
But German militarism 


he regards as Germany’s own affair. He doesn’t 
believe they'll ‘try it on’ again 
‘He has no hatred to assuage. Revenge 


foreign to his nature 
‘‘ He feels that he has saved 
Serbia, Roumania, and that the 
called off, that he might go home. 
‘And who shall say—besides the 
that he is net right?’’ 


France, 


should be 


Belgium, 
‘show’ 


sanguinary 
editors 


THE critics speak of Mr. Galsworthy’s stage satire, 
The Foundations,’’ as if it were an agreeable essay in 
trifling. I had no such conception of Is it possible 
to pass a bitterer comment on the ways of men than to 
imagine them settling down after the war to an insipid 
da ca po f To sec hob nobbing with 


sentimental poverty 
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sentimental wealth, and joining hands in a fuddled 


toleration of each other? Mr. Galsworthy is so satirical 
that he even makes his crowd of sham revolutionists sing 
the “ Marseillaise ’’ in Park Lane when they might fairly 
be supposed to have advanced as far as the “ Inter- 
nationale.’’ But it is his art to picture this hopelessness 
as if it were a comedy of semi-Christian tenderness. 
I judged it all to be very brilliant. The audience seemed 
to think it very nice. I hope they will have cause for 
the same opinion of the state of society in Park Lane and 
Whitechapel in 19—. 


I HEAR some interesting stories of Kerensky, which 
illustrate the remarkable charm of his address and 
character. When, as Minister of War, he held his first 
parade of troops, he at once altered the form of greeting 
after the march past. The old-style general would 
address the soldiers with a gruff “ Good fellows,’’ and the 
troops would reply with a submissive, “ We are glad to 
obey your Excellency.” Kerensky’s way was to shout out 
a ringing and cordial “ You march splendidly, com- 
rades!’’ Imagine the enthusiasm of the reply. 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Petters. 





GAOL-BIRDS. 


Tue “ Morning Post.’’ has made a remarkable discovery. 
It has been revealed to it that the majority of the men 
who made the Russian Revolution are gaol-birds. That, 
of course, suffices to discredit the Revolution with all 
the right-minded. Is further proof needed? This 
cannot be a respectable upheaval. It is not a nice 
revolution. It is not a gentlemanly earthquake. Its 
authors were not pillars of society. None of them are 
persons of family or position. In vain will you search 
for their names in ‘ Who’s Who’”’ or “ Debrett.’’ It 
is even doubtful whether many of them are using the 
names with which they were born. 


“As a matter of fact probably the majority of the 
present ruling powers in Russia studied statesmanship 
in the enforced leisure of convict prisons. Out of 
eighteen members of the Executive Committee of the 
Council of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates only 
four pass under their own names.” 


One quotes these statements without adopting them as 
one’s own. They are conceivably true, in spite of the 
source from which they are taken, and, if true, they are 
extremely interesting. Substantially, it is true that 
nearly every Russian combatant in the war of liberation 
was graduated at the university in question. A Russian 
who has not been in prison is held of hardly more account 
than a German who cannot boast a doctor’s degree. 

If the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ were to pursue its inquiries 
somewhat further into this subject, it would have to 
broaden its indictment considerably. It retains a certain 
admiration for Professor Miliukoff. He has been in 
prison, and also in exile. Most of the ‘‘ Cadet’’ leaders 
“did time ”’ for the Viborg manifesto, and there were 
several professors and even a prince or two among them. 
The list of Russian celebrities who never came under the 
displeasure of the autocracy is extremely small. Nearly 
all the great: men of letters were gaol-birds. Dostoievsky, 
as everyone knows, just escaped hanging, and got off 
cheaply with Siberia. Tourgenieff was merely exiled. 
Tolstoy is the one surprising exception, but even he was 
forbidden Christian burial. The Provisional Government 
has probably served collectively the best part of a 
century in prison, and one of its members, Tseretelli, 
was fetched straight from Siberia to his Ministry. The 
Socialist members of the various Dumas used to be 
sentenced in batches of fives, tens, and even fifties. 


Towards the end of a session, Members used to slip away 
to Finland or abroad, much as our own Members go 
off to the moors, because their nominal! freedom from 
arrest lasted only while the Duma was actually sitting. 
And some of 


these hunted leaders, living ‘“ under- 








ground,’’ just contriving to evade re-arrest, snatching 
between the intervals of captivity an opportunity for 
political work, found it expedient to change their names. 
The “ Morning Post ’’ is astonished that a revolution 
could be made by such disreputable persons. There is 
another way of putting the same fact. It was precisely 
because it had passed through this experience that 
Russia made its revolution. It once happened in 
England that seven bishops were put in prison. We 
seem to remember that a revolution followed promptly. 


We have tried hard to understand what is 
the gravamen of this charge against the 


Revolution. We gather that the “ Morning 
Post’’ does not like the names of some of these 
revolutionists. It detects a German ring about them. 
What are you to do with a Zederbaum or a Rosenfeldt ? 
It certainly looks serious, until one recollects that the 
Russian Jews (burdened with these compromising names) 
fled in the dim distance of the Middle Ages from the 
Rhineland, carrying no great love for Deutschtum with 
them. We suppose the ‘“‘ Post’’ feels more at home 
with such names as Stiirmer, Plehve, Friederichs, 
Kaulbars, Hartwig, and Benckendorff? Or does it sigh 
for the indisputably Slavonic Protopopoff or Masojiedoff ? 
The real fact is, we imagine, that the typical Slavonic 
Russian is a dreamer and an artist, a singer or a mystic. 
He is not primarily a man of action. When action is 
needed, the foreign element is always to the fore. The 
autocracy turned in grave emergencies. to the German 
barons of the Baltic provinces, when it wanted a prompt 
martinet or an efficient policeman. The democracy for 
the same reason accepts the leadership of Jews and 
Georgians when it has to act swiftly and to organize 
skilfully against a German-led police. Fashion plays 
curious tricks. A year ago the correct thesis in the 
journalism of all the Allied countries was that the 
Russian reaction was of foreign and German origin, an 
alien tyranny imposed (as some declared) by the Kaiser 
himself. To-day we gather from the ‘‘ Post’’ that it is 
the Revolution which is foreign and German, and that 
the whole movement was invented and paid for in Berlin. 

Both theses are nonsense. The reaction was 
historically the expression of side of Russian 
mysticism. So far as it had an ideal side, it was @ 
Slavophil exaltation of the famous trinity—autocracy, 
orthodoxy, and nationality. The revolution, in its 
creatness and in its weakness, in its big and generous 
ideas, its tolerance, its humanity, its unworldliness, its 
boundless faith, is no less certainly Russian. Berlin 
could no more have invented the Council of Workmen's 
Delegates than it could have invented the Orthodox 
Church. There is a common Russian soul, other- 
worldly, believing, idealistic, in the reaction at its best 
and also in the Revolution. What the foreign element 
has done in both cases is to find for this Russian soul 
hands and _ feet. The aristocratic Baltic German 
provided the reaction with such measure of orderliness 
and system as it possessed. roian 
Revolution its 


one 


The chivalrous Ge 
and the energetic Jew have given the 
promptitude and decision. 

The ‘“ Post’’ is depressed because the Revolution 
is not at once carrying out an offensive against the 
enemy. On the whole, we are glad that it is not. It 
took over a broken-down machine It inherited an 
organization for war which the Stiirmers and the 
Protopopoffs and the Rasputins (he, too, by the way, 
had been in prison, though not for a political offence) 
had subjected to systematic and treacherous sabotage. 
If there had been no revolution, there certainly would 
not have been a Russian offensive this spring. There 
would have been a peace. The Revolution 
would be ill-inspired if it risked an offensive before it 
had completed its re-organization. What the ‘‘ Post ’”’ 
wants, however, is not so much re-organization as 
bloodshed. It agrees with Protopopoff, whose remedy 
was machine-guns. Listen to this passage 


separate 


‘Nowhere is there any feeling of security for any 
kind of property, but care is taken everywhere not to 
kill. This is also German teaching Bleodshed on a 
heavy scale will alone save the situation, but there is 
no authority anywhere sufficiently courageous to order 
this painful but sole remedy.” 
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We have not noticed elsewhere a marked reluctance in 





Germans to kill. If we have quoted this naively comi 

passage, it is chiefly because itis important to understand, 

merely what we ought to think of the Russians, but 
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my hate. Every night I designed a scheme by which at 
the same moment of some evening, each inhabitant of 
the terraqueous globe should receive a similar inocula- 
tion, and having once learnt the supreme happiness of 
courage and of love, should never again return to wallow 
in the accustomed mire of our daily dullness, but, in the 
service which is perfect freedom, unite to build that 
gallant city, hitherto unconjectured except by the maker 
and builder who is divine. 

Sometimes I upon a lower level, and my 
narrow bed became the familiar Balkan Peninsula; 
beautiful, happy, full of glorious reminiscences, but 
requiring a considerable amount of delightful rearrange- 
ment, 11 assassinated, but even 
Ferdinand, Tino, and Venizelos combined with smiles for 
the common good Sometimes the white sheets were 
converted into the snows of the Caucasus, and once more 
I made my home with Georgians in communities of 
innocent anarchism. One effect of political visions like 
these was rather strange, and not so pleasant. For 
sometimes, under the influence of the mild-eyed drug, 
all my limbs but one would remain at peace, but that one 
would twitch and writhe and kick like a province in 
rebellion. Whereupon we who composed the majority of 
limbs, would sorrowfully protest, and finally discard it. 
We no We came 
to look upon it as one looks upon a patient in the next 
bed. Once in an African hospital, the sunstruck soldier 
next to me made so terrible a noise in his delirium that, 
to my shame, I, who was sunstruck too, only longed for 
him to die. So with the offending limb. After a night 
of wakeful twitching, we of the majority of limbs would 
gladly have laid him out for amputation upon the proper 


dwelt 


1 which no one was 


longer considered it one of ourselves. 


tabl. Yet he was my leg—my own right leg—not a 

thing to be flung away at random. He was my Ulster. 
Such perverse disturbances, however, were rare, and, 
rt from them, I remember only two interru] tions upon 


m rphia’s beatific road to paradise. One, indeed, might 
not seem an interruption to the ordinary mind, and I 
all it so only because other minds than the ordinary still 
are left. For, within half-an-hour of absorbing happi- 
ness, I became an adventurer in the supply of provisions. 
Vith more than a Napoleon’s foresight, I plunged into 
It was war 
instinct, I knew that soldiers are 
Everything that could be eaten I 
bought. I bought sheep, oxen, horses, camels, hippo- 








hase of stores, and plunged again. 
time. By a miraculou 
strictly omnivorous 


u 











pot and kangaroos. I dare not mention all the 
various flesh I bought, lest it should be thought I 
isly aim at some particular purveyor. Enough 

that I swept t elds, tl -tide, and the desert. 
All was fiesh that hops, and War-office 
magnates soon dist le greatest profits could 
be ré It s t with vevetables ; it was more 
than the same Boots and saddlery came 
t Off regimental ves aloneI made a tidy fortune. 

I cornered turnip I created the flags that girls 
the streets. I beat up old meat-cans into new. 

lb ns at quadruy the ; rice, and my finest exploit 


was to induce the machine-gun cavalry to retain the 





obsolete swords for officer words which J happened to 
manufacture of worthless tin. Everything came my 

J turned « I to mone Whatever I 
chal the Government paid d I grew as fat as 
butter ; ! country’s blood Just as | awoke, I 
y ember ry y mer? to n ( and saying, ‘‘ Dear 
Norman Angel], where are your theories now? Why 
did you think the rich would hate a war?’’ 

The second dream was not so jolly, and I cannot 
magine fie came to intrude itself, like the old 
serpent, into the Eden of my joy Yet old serpent is the 
ora jor it For J app red to myself to be transformed 
nto : rgve serpent, coiling my length round the black 
roots of an African forest The roots were black with 
slime a ¢ mit never penetrated their entangle 
ny nts td] ¢ as No ound in the ad rkness except: 

e} OW ale gain the Jeet oF a giant tree rotted awa 
tree fe with a crash into the slime, or leant 
ag gnother where the foul growth was too thick to 
é w it tol The rlace if that could be called 
riace where i vas obscure as the bottom of the ocean 
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—the surface was so soft with the poisonous deposit of you—not things one wants to repeat? Sometimes, whe n you 
ages that neither man nor beast could walk upon it with- had been silent, sitting beside me, you used t ke 1 
out sinking up to the middle, and all feared suffocation hand and call me “Old Pal” ; and I knew you were feeling 
from the stinking pitfalls where the water putrefied in what poets also often fail to ex} ress. Once, when we h 1d 
pools. Fish that ran upon the slime with legs lived there, been kissing each other, and had been excited t 1 
and there I also made my habitation, puffing out my sides cried out, “It is wonderful how happy a ¢ n make a 
with poison, and delighting to roll among the rotting fellow,’’ and I, “A fellow, a girl then we lau ed 
trunks and filthy marshes with open mouth and fangs jumped up from the seat, and ran for no reaso And now I 
which seemed to laugh. At my approach every living am thinking, if we had been the two profoundest people 
creature fled away, and I rejoiced to know there was no Europe, we ild not have said anything truer 
more hated being in the thousand miles of stinking and I do not want to read any more torles and poems 
deadly forest. I do not want to get you mixed up w f sir id 
« Just the beasts for us!’’ cried a member of One for you I hate hink I y vere es 
of the Governments; outside the despotism of the when we had nothing to say, « eca ‘ 
Tsars, there has never been a fitter instrument of govern irritated with each othe ‘pernaps . : ‘ A 
mental justice.”’ not kiss . I love } tters : LS 

Week after week I hunted the foolish and ignorant ior the things that e 
into crime, and the Government paid me well. To the S ior those [ used to rea € : ; 
foolish and ignorant I suggested sins which they might [ scolded you once, when you had e1 - 

commit, and the Government, ipporting its reputation mere tha sso — . 5 ‘ 

for justice, paid me well. I urged the foolish and z ae J f WEnting © ' 

ignorant to deeds which would never have occurred to nignt J , S 400KINg & 
their minds but for me, and the Government paid me I resented, t $ s s 

well, I brought the foolish and ignorant to trial, and a 2H sealers ‘ — ’ 

the Government, always careful to preserve the high . x enact you cas = I 

tradition of the law, paid me well, and secured my escape Bow You 1 : : i 
from the country. Yet as I went my way, and the third a! sada. Se ibes , . 
whistle sounded for the vessel to start, a sense of horror Se ae a is “I 

and bitter self-reproach overcame me. To one thought of And now la . : Er : - 
comfort only I could cling. “ Foul as I am,’ 1 kept ee ee ee gon . 

saying to myself as I walked the deck, “the men who ; eee ee cote a : 
employed me are filthier still!” . : 49 80 . ‘2 — 'S - " : 3 . 

And as I said this for the sixth or seventh time, the | SS"°°°0™SD Say abou ime . 
door opened, the day nurse entered, and I knew mvself " ng and country do r S ce is 
for a human being once again. ‘“ Why! what’s the | wy on : 5 " . 3 
matter?’’ said the nurse; ‘‘ you don’t seem 80 jolly as m4 — — Wi a ; 
usual after a morphia night.”’ ' eee ete : en — ‘ oe 

But at my awakening to the reality of common pain | wa _ ee _ , ' 
and common wickedness, I was too happy to answer | , en . ¢ soe lie Pam 
her words, and I doubt if in my finest hours of lotus joy Pay Pe ’ : : ' ‘ 
and courageous exaltation I had ever known happiness See ' tan ¥ | : : 
such as that return to everyday existence. 8 a | 

: | flannelled leg hanging ov the oth. 
arm’s-length, w 
» ° | r W $ y 
Short Studies. | Pa . “ 
rat 1 fool singing N \ 
eee | l only ren se S 
ONE OF THOUSANDS AND THOUSANDS. Rianne ahi apomrecta! . 
Nozsopy expected much from you; you were not clever or, | Belgium; but your anger was always s 
suppose, good-looking ; but you were good enough for me, could hit out at or well at ad: 1 ‘ v2 
my dear friend and my lover. never a motive that lasted for long. W was I know 

There was never a greater fool, I think, than I was, you were one of t sands and . s—ar I s 
when I sometimes wanted you to be different, stronger, or thinkin Chey will soon | l p 
finer, or more remarkable than other men. | hate myself suppose [am moping. What was 
now when I think of the silly wishes about you that some es, there is one tl r Lk 
times kept me from being nice to you you loved me If y Ww 

But you were always so funny, my dear; you did not and g jown with t ship, ¥ ‘ , 
seem to care about anything much, except about me boat. No, not if 1 sat there mys ok | 

And now that I can think of you as a hero if I like and must have been this ; $ 
nobody could laugh at me for it--at is odd, 1 don’t want te ire one of hundreds . Ne 4 
Ido not n ol any longer to think of you like that that you were { 

I always knew with my brain you were one of thousands 1, too, am now one « sands eis 
and thousands, except that you loved me And now that hundreds of thousands l ! « ‘ . $ 
like thousands and thousands, you have been killed, I think so well had y been 5 x x \ 
of you best as still one of thousands and thousands. Never me a purer grief, O my | 
again shall | want to believe you were different from them Achill l 

I wish | could remember more thin you sani to me I tae . . 

J only remember such miserable serap As, when you bought \ wa int van) \ 
me a bracelet, you sand, “ | the ucht, When Ll saw at l knew : ; . y : oh 
a girl | would like it for.’’ The very words you used are so know W : » ‘ l \ “ 
precious ind they are hard to remember for a dveadtul the 1 3 : I . y y . 
thing has happened, my deat I have looked at your photo know W 2 \ , . 3 
graph so Often that now when | think of you, Ll only see it } y ‘ Ly 2 . 
and not you But if only | hear you say s inething then | 4 a saints ” Wha y Vy 
you stand there before me ala : b \ y - 
t you Wel ! tt tt " sa i 


You never sail striking thing or really tunny things 


or things which made me think You couldn't, dear, could | DisMonv Ma 
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Communications. 





THE GERMAN COLONIES IN AFRICA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Smr,—The German Colonies in Africa are :— 


Togo ... 83,700sq.m. Now held divided between 
France and England. 

Kamerun 191,130sq.m. Now held by France. 

S.-W. Africa 322,450sq.m. Now held by the Union 
Government. 

East Africa... 384,000sq.m. Now mostly held by England. 


The danger of handing these Colonies back to Germany is 
realized. 

(1) German South-West Africa, in German hands, would 
undoubtedly be a base for German intrigue with the dis- 
affected elements in South Africa, especially now that 
railway communication has been established between the 
Cape and Windhoek. 

(2) If East and South-West Africa, conquered by South 
Africans, were handed back, all South African Colonials, 
British and Boer, would be very angry and contemptuous. 
It would ruin the reputation of General Botha’s Government, 
and they would succumb before the Nationalists. 

(3) With these colonies in their hands the Germans 
could and would build up a large black army, particularly 
in East Africa, with which in a next war they would over- 
run the Continent. I cannot exaggerate the efficiency of the 
East African “askari’’ Army led by German officers, as it 
has shown itself even in this war while deprived of all 
modern munitionment. General Smuts puts this danger in 
the forefront. 

(4) Submarine bases at Duala in Kamerun, at Luderitz- 
bucht in South-West, at Dar-es-Salaam in East, would in a 
next war make al] trade round the Cape to the East 
impossible. We could not destroy these bases. This war 
has proved that effective bombardment from the sea, or 
landings to capture places—Zeebrugge, Gallipoli, Tanga— 
are quite impracticable in the face of hidden artillery and 
machine-guns. 

There is, in addition to the dangers arising from restitu- 
tion, the altruistic objection that the Germans are rightly 
hated by the natives, who are by them exploited, deprived 
of their lands, and treated as cattle or slaves. To this the 
Aborigines Protection Society, and, I believe, Mr. E. D. 
Morel, attach the greatest importance, though we realize 
that, in the treatment of native races, France is little better 
than Germany, while Belgium and Portugal are perhaps 
worse. 

One must mention also the objection, dominant among 
the Imperialist exploiters in this country, but present if 
concealed in many minds, that tropical colonies do, or can 
be made to, pay. They know that the raw materials of the 
industry of the future will come more and more from 
tropical Africa; that unless we control these raw materials, 
and the sources whence they come, we shall be outside the 
Monopoly Ring. 

But if we are to be dependent on Russian goodwill, at 
least on general democratic assent, as seems to me to be 
by no means unlikely—if there is no break through on the 
West—then we may not be able to keep for ourselves these 
black men’s countries. 

I have some desire to live up to the idealistic aims of 
the Free Russians, as well as to avoid the dangers referred 
to above. Indeed, most Liberals are ashamed of parcelling 
out the blacks, of the scramble of the last thirty years. So 
I put forward the following plan for dealing with German 
tropical Colonies—a plan, I hope, acceptable to all the 
peoples, though not to the “nationals’’ who use the flag to 
get monopolistic concessions, and inflame the jealousies of 
Europe. 

The aggregate area of the German African Colonies is 
about one million square miles. Internationalize this area 
under an American Executive head; and let England and 
France hand over to the pool an equal area of tropical Africa. 
All would give up equally—no nation singled out for “ dis- 
grace.’’ Let the Congo Free State be bought from Belgium 
by this new Government for £100,000,000, and the Portuguese 
Colonies (or part) be likewise bought for £20,000,000. The 








£100,000,000 would be compensation to Belgium (always 
supposing that it is found impracticable to get “ reparation ”’ 
in cash out of Germany). The £120,000,000 would be a debt 
upon tropical Africa, guaranteed by the participating 
Powers—England, France, Germany, America—and by any 
others that cared to share the expense. 

The government of the country would be by a Com- 
mission, similar to the Commission that governs the 
Philippines, except that the members of the Commission 
vould be nominated by the guaranteeing Powers instead 
of by the American President. The Executive head would 
be American, and the inspecting staff, as far as possible, 
American also. Inside this vast area of 4,700,000 square 
miles there would be equal opportunities for all whites, 
free trade, and a progressive, non-exploiting land policy 
up to the best modern American pattern, as exhibited in the 
Philippines. 

From this new “Tropical Africa’’ certain parts would 
have to be excluded, those parts that are settled by self-gov- 
erning whites, for instances. Livingstone’s British Central 
Africa round Lake Nyassa is such an area ; the Highlands and 
the railway of British East Africa is another; nearly haif 
Rhodesia is another. The south and the centre of German 
South-West has been largely settled by whites, very largely 
by Boers from the Transvaal. This would have to go into 
the self-governing Union, but Ovamboland and the Caprivi- 
zipfel need not. England could give up elsewhere an equal 
area to “Tropical Africa” to balance this “ annexation.” 
As far as possible, the Native reserves, the semi-indepen- 
dent native areas, where contiguous with the new govern- 
ment, should be put into the pool—Uganda, the Barotse, 
possibly Khama’s country, the Masai Reserve. 

Most of the British contribution of a million square 
miles would come from the Soudan, North-West and North- 
East Rhodesia, the Uganda Protectorate, the north-eastern 
part of British East Africa, Darfur, Kordofan. France 
would have to put into the pool French Congo, Ubangui, 
Wadi, Baghirmi, Kanem. On no account must England 
be required to hand over Nigeria; for the sufficient reason 
that, of all tropical colonies, it is the shining example 
to the world of a British rule solely in the interests of the 
native races, utterly divorced from the selfish exploitation 
that crops up more or less in every other colony. 

We ought, like Russians and Americans, to be 
ashamed to take part in peace negotiations that carve out 
for the various European Powers slices of Africa, batches of 
unhapy natives. Rather should we try to give them a good 
uniform government, safe from the incursions of the land- 
grabber and the labor agent. Even for our own people’s 
sake we might rather choose, at a sacrifice of map-patriot- 
ism, a solution which would lessen the cause of future 
wars—the desire for the monopoly of raw materials, the 
desire for exclusive trade privileges, the desire for a place 
in the sun for those international exploiters who flaunt our 
flag, or some other, as suits for the moment their game of 
grab. 

Let us try again to avoid all ambiguity. There is 
enough of the colonial and of the old Adam in me, and in 
those who share my views, to make us prefer to see the 
German removed bag and baggage from the Continent he 
has disgraced; but I would sooner see him out of Alsace- 
Lorraine, sooner see him out of Posen; and we are a long 
way still from either of even those desirable conclusions. 
Nor do I underrate the difficulties in the way of an inter- 
national control. But I think that in this new world of 
democracy international control is possible. We are all 
tired of the game of grab; and our resolution to bear our 
troubles at home and seé this war through depends in no 
small degree on the conviction among humbler people that, 
in England, altruism shall prevail.—Yours, &c., 

Jostan C., WrpGwoop. 





Detters to the Editor. 





A NEW GERMAN STATE OF MIND. 
Sir,—Under pressure from Russia and from the United 
States, the war objects of the Allies are at last freeing them- 
selves from projects of imperialistic aggrandizement and con- 
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centrating upon a free Europe and a durable peace. We now 
wait indications that the enemy Governments and nations will 
accept the same principles. But we seem more than reluctant 
to ask them the question or even to receive any evidence except 
what proceeds from the camp of the extremist Jingoes. The 
other day, for example, a definite official statement appeared 
in the ‘‘ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung” to the effect that 
the German Government renounces annexations. This was 
cited in the “‘ Westminster Gazette.”’ But (if I am not mistaken) 
ii was generally ignored in the London Press. We shall be 
told, no doubt, that it was a lie. But while that attitude pre- 
vails as to every utterance of the enemy Governments, how do 
we expect ever to come to an understanding with them, and 
how do we expect ever to end the war? 

Again, it seems to be a general assumption that the German 
people is in exactly the same state of mind, after three years 
of disastrous war, as it was at the beginning: that nothing is 
changed in Germany and nothing is likely to change there. On 
what evidence is this notion founded? And, if it is independent 
of evidence, how is it ever to be affected by events? We seem 
to be committed to a war of indefinite duration, on the basis 
of a hypothesis about the enemy’s state of mind and will. 

Some of your readers, no doubt, are as dissatisfied as I am 
with this curiously unintelligent attitude; and for their benefit I 
should like to call attention to an article by Dr. C. Camp, of 
Munich, which appeared in the April number of the ‘ Frieden- 
swarte.’’ The writer was prompted by the Russian Revolu- 
tion to take stock of the change of opinion that has taken 
place in Germany since the beginning of the war. When the 
war broke out, he says, three formule determined its universal 
endorsement by the German nation. These were, the Russian 
menace, French revanche, and English envy. On all three 
points a silent change has taken place since in the outlook of the 
German nation, owing in part to the propaganda of Professor 
Foerster. The Russian Revolution, of course, has transformed 
the situation in the East. A Russia that has ceased to be 
imperialistic has no terrors for Germany. But, further, there is 
a change in the German attitude to France. The origin of the 
Franco-German War is better understood, and especially 
Bismarck’s part in bringing it on. “ Recent German thought 
has learned to do justice to the French view without altogether 
assenting to it.’”’ ‘*‘ The old idea that the war was necessary 
to establish the unification of Germany is regarded as criminal 
by the younger thinkers.’’ They understand that the policy of 
revanche was provoked by ‘‘ Bismarck’s war and his peace- 
terms.”’ 

Further. People have come to see that the policy of the 
Government and the tendentious handling of foreign affairs 
by the Press is largely responsible for the “hemming in”’ of 
Germany, if “hemming in” there was. And English policy, 
accordingly, is viewed in a different light. True, the theory 
of England’s commercial jealousies has still numerous adher- 
ents. But further consideration has led men to see that, from 
the English point of view, the growing populations of Germany 
and her rapid industrial development must have made it seem 
likely that Germany might provoke a new war as—in the 
English view—she did in 1870. This idea was naturally favored 
by the adherence to Bismarckian policies of the whole military 
caste in Germany, and of a great part of the commercial classes 
and the Press. ‘‘Can England be blamed because she sought 
protection in the formation of the Entente? Especially while 
the German fleet grew and grew, and yet (as was said) was 
directed against nobody! This is what they are asking now 
in Germany—asking themselves and others. The more 60, 
that the- behavior of the German delegates at The Hague has 
only become known in detail since the war. Wide circles in 
Germany have learned to understand and weigh all this, though 
they are powerless to alter the past.” 

Again, it is recognized that England has professed to be 
waging war for the rights of small nations, for the sanctity 
of treaties, and against militarism; and, though there may be 
scepticism as to the purity of her motives, it is recognized also 
that she is bound by the attitude she has publicly adopted. The 
conclusion is drawn that the best way for Germany to escape 
from “hemming in’”’ would be to undertake a thorough reforma- 
tion of her domestic affairs, and to give guarantees to the world 
that military chiefs shall no longer dictate her policy, and 
that she no longer seeks to impose her will on other States. 
Hitherto, all these considerations have been rendered powerless 
by the menace from Russia. So long as the Tsardom was in 
being, Germany could seek no reconciliation with her foes. The 
revolution has rolled away this stone of stumbling, and the 
German democracy will now put to itself with irresistible 
force the question, ‘‘Why are we Europeans still fighting?” 
A heavy responsibility for the future of the world rests, in this 
crisis, on the German democracy. Will they dare to assume 
it? And the author significantly concludes, ‘‘In my judgment 
the question whether Germany will reform herself internally 
depends on the attitude of England towards the peace settle- 
ment. The three grounds which determined the German nation 
to approve the war in 1914 are shattered. May the nations of 


the Entente not overlook this fact if they will speak as men 
to German men! 








In calling attention to this article, I pronounce no opinion 
as to the relative importance that shall be given to it in an 
estimate of German opinion. But while our Press continues 
to give prominence to every Jingo utterance, and to suppress 
or subordinate all others, any attempt to redress the balance 
must be of value.—Yours, &c., 

G. Lowes DICKINSON. 


REPRISALS. 


Sir,—Many of your subscribers must have read with 
astonishment and intense disappointment your article this week 
on the subject of reprisals. For there must be many who, with 
all your horror of the slaughter of German women and children, 
do seriously believe in the efficacy of reprisals. There is a 
real risk that the Government will be forced to adopt this 
damnable policy on the ground that it will stop these raids. 

You argue that because these raids do not injure our 
moral, the value of frightfulness is a German delusion; but 
your argument is vitiated at once by your statement that the 
outcry which the frightfulness has caused is a demand for 
vengeance. The demand for vengeance is the evidence of the 
loss of moral. It is true that our moral will never deteriorate 
to the extent that we shall cry for peace, but then the Germans 
have probably very little hope that it will. If the injury of our 
moral makes us divert aeroplanes from bombing ammunition 
dumps to patrolling Kent, they will doubtless be quite satis- 
fied with the “general psychological value’’ of their frightful 
ness. Nor do those who believe in the efficacy of reprisals 
propose to make the Germans cry for peace. On the contrary, 
they will be quite content to see an exacerbation of hatred 
and will-to-war provided that the German raids are stopped. 
The idea that the German Government would be troubled by the 
slaughter of their civilians may seen childish—but only on the 
absurd assumption that the moral of the civilians is unaffected 
by their sufferings, and remains intact so long as they do not 
ery for peace. No, sir, moral goes gradually, and the slaughter 
of babies in Germany would produce just the same effect as 
is produced by the slaughter of babies in London—namely, 
what you desciiked very inadequately as “panicky talk.”’ And 
the reaction would vary as the stimulus; so that, long before 
there was any cry for peace, there would be an irresistible 
demand for the cessation of that particular competition. No 
Government—even though it cares nothing for the deterioration 
in the moral of its civilians—could stand against such a demand. 
For there can be no question that retaliation in kind pays. It 
is an order in France that for every trench-mortar bomb the 
Germans send over we shall return (say) three, and since we 
have been able to do this that particular form of hate has 
ceased. It may be argued that in the early days, though we 
had not got the preponderance of bombs, we occasionally 
originated a strafe, and refused to give up the competition. 
But it does not iollow that the Germans would be likely to 
persist in an unequal competition of air raids, because, in the 
first place, it is not clear that we gained anything; and, in the 
second place, bombing trenches is essential war, but bombing 
open towns is not. That is the case for the efficacy of reprisals, 
and many honest men believe that retaliation in kind is the 
only, or at any rate the best, means to stop the raids. 

In dismissing it contemptuously as “a mock-rational cover 
for a demand for vengeance’’ you run grave risk that your 
opponents will judge you, and reject your case, in the same 
way.—Yours, &c., 

es 
June 28th, 1917. 


S1r,—Does not the essence of the demand for reprisals—so 
admirably exposed in the article in this week’s NATION: 
“To Out-Herod Herod ’’—lie in the general disinclination to 
admit that the whole position of non-combatants has been 
revolutionized by the use of aircraft in'war? This is especially 
true of this country, though many people persist in assuming 
that our former immunity from invasion was a divine right 
and not merely a geographical accident. But, in any case, the 
claim of non-combatants to special protection cannot reasonably 
be maintained as long as we allow them to have the chief voice 
in deciding questions of peace and war, and refuse to com- 
batants even the right to choose whether they shall be 
combatants or not. If we, who are non-combatants, have not 
lost the faculty of honest thinking, we chall rather, I think, 
welcome the very slight chance that air raids offer us of sharing 
some of the horrors of war, to which we have, by our consent 
to war, exposed millions of our fellow creatures. 

I shall be told, probably, that this argument does not apply 
to children, who are not responsible for war. Of course it does 
not! There is no argument by which the suffering of children 
in war-time can be justified: whether a country is devastated 
by bombs, or starved out by a blockade or a submarine cam- 
paign, children are bound to be among the victims. The only 
certain method of sparing children the tragedies of war is to 
stop making war; and if the ghastly casualty list in the recent 
air raid serves to convince the unimaginative that you cannot 
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go to war without sacrificing children, it will perhaps have 
contributed something to the future peace of the world. But 
at least let us sto} ling about whether London is or is not 
ada 1 1or ind whether this or tl adult person has a 
right to b spared W i thousands are be g conde mned daily 
te speaka torture and death. War may or may not be 
right n or may not be a hideous necessity; but when we 
quar? over its r s as if were a game we make it simply 
n¢ L< Ss ran 


EVELYN SHARP 
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ife in France, with its consequent expatriation. 
‘rench 
Alsace, which 


He also gives 
is tO the manage rs two sons, who are to remain in 


lessor 
involves military service in Germany, though an 
already succumbed to its hardships, made 


elde r brother has 
] Such were 





doubly hard to him because of his Alsatian origin. 


the cruel 


alternatives which confronted every Alsatian family 


} 


comprising sons. The book abounds in charming descriptions 


ol tne s¢ 1ery and life of the Vosges, 


{ which cannot but appeal 
“bly on 
1ue 


cnow those 


One of M. Valk 


Alsatian 


tion’s characters tells how 


mountains. 
his mother had 


2 











seen Cossacks r village durit Napoleonic wars, 
and ] he himself had gone through the war of 1870-71, and 
had seen. Strasburg burn. “Ever since there were a France 
und a Germa he says, “they have fought over our backs.”’ 
No wi r that, with such recollections of war, the Alsatians 
desired, abov | things, to avoid its recurrence, and were 
rea before the present broke out, thankfully to accept 
a genuine autonomy with he German Empire rather than 
incur its risks ana horrors. It is surely unreasonable to deduce 





as the German Socialists and some I 
they 1 forf 


have thereby forfeited their 
hat which has always been their true 


from this, glish pacifists 
claim to 


with 


that 
desire—reunion 
Alsatians since 


ociated with I spent 








ar dk ful ho 1874, I cannot entertain any doubt 
that a fairly c ( L ] ] an overwhelming 
I n favor of reunion ng the exodus to 

and the corresponding “colonization’’ by Germans. 

At a (¢ ere 1 France to dis ss terms of peace, a dis- 
tinguished pr of Paris University eloquently urged that 


to be transferred 


















he ind it is necessary 
t aff he opportunity of 
leclar reace Soc ety has 
ré t Peace,”’ in which 
re la )] ‘ ch peace. One of 
runs as follows: “‘ There shall be neither dismemberment 
States, nor annexations, nor transfers of territory contrary 
‘ erests or the wishes of the populations. In doubiful 
ses T will of the pop ition shall be ascertained by a 
} te, accon e of sincerity, or by 
means of an I] of Inquiry.” To all 
© are not int he peoples of Alsace 
Lorra this is we’’; and the more 
nfident one fe less reason can one 
for obje g to their ng consulted. I do not think it 
‘ it either comple pendence or union with Switzer- 
1 would answer their desires, attractive as such a solution 
might be from some points of view; but there can be no reason 
t ‘ should not also be submitted to them. 
Yours, & 
JosEPH G. ALEXANDER. 
Tunb Wells. June 25th, 1917 


YEATS FAMILY. 


Sit I 1 leiter of Prof. Dowden’s. quoted in this week’s 
NATION, my father is descr l as phew of Isaac Butt.’’ 





Isaa was at Trinity College, Dublin, with my grand- 
ither Yeat ind the } in lifelong friends, and 
my father was in his turn a close friend of Butt’s, but there wae 
t relationship.—Yours, & 
W. B. YEATs. 
S le ( » 107, P 4 W. 
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m a ruddy gold; 
wears with might and main: 


washing out a khaki shirt, 





Consig1 to perdition flies and dirt: 
And one starts singing Ilere we are again! 


Fantastic gardens built for his desire 
TI nks Here sa new adventurs ! tops his walk: 
Tells Ja’afar to wait; alone, unseen, 


iround the fire, 
outlandish talk. 


e mingles with the group 


d wonders at their strai 
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of books 
commend to the notice of our readers 


Tue following is cur weekly selection which we 


‘The Memoirs of a Balkan Diplomatist.” By 
vich. (Cassell. 16s. net.) 
“Ways of God and Men.’’ By Lord Dunsany. 
‘ 3s. 6d. net.) 


Count Mijato- 


(Fisher Unwin. 


Y“‘ Motherhood and the Relationship of the Sexes.”’ By C. 
Gasquoine Hartley. (Nash. 7%. 6d. net.) 

/ ‘Two Towns—One City: Paris—London.”’ By John F. Mac 
. donald. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 


», “ Margaret of Scotland and the Dauphin Louis.” 
Barbé. (Blackie. 6s. net.) 
~““The Lily of Malud.” By J. C. Squire. 
/“**Marmaduke.”’ By Flora Annie Steel. 

““Le Dernier Romanof.’’ 
3 fr. 50.) 


By Louis A. 


Is. 
(Heinemann. 


Par Charles Rivet. (Paris: Perrin, 


(Secker. net.) 


+ 


5s. net.) 


* * * 

We do not look for humor just now from the Germans, 
but I rather suspect the existence of a humorist among the 
Professors of the University of Jena. That learned body has 
recently decided to offer a prize for “an investigation, from 
an historical and psychological standpoint, of the charge that 
hypocrisy and cant, as well as the personification of the 
hypocrite, are to be found in English literature, especially 
since the Elizabethan era.’’ It is, I submit, not at all a bad 
subject for a thesis, though a few of our fire-eating journalists 
have commented upon its proposal with indignant pens. 
Our literature has undoubtedly its share of the homage that 
vice pays to virtue. In the personification of the hypocrite 
we have, indeed, to yield pride of place to our French Allies, 
and Tartuffe is surer of immortality than even the Kaiser. 
A good working ignorance of German literature prevents me 
from estimating how far our present enemies have succeeded 
in delineating hypocrites. In this respect I have to confess 
Boreall in “ Vivian Grey” 

“** Who is Gewter?’ asked Mr. Boreall, who possessed 
such a thirst for knowledge that he never allowed an oppor- 
tunity to escape him of displaying his ignorance. 

‘A celebrated German writer,’ lisped the modest Miss 
Macdonald. 

‘I never heard his name,’ persevered the indefatigable 
Boreall; ‘how do you spell it?’ 

‘ Goethe,’ re-lisped modesty. 


some resemblance to Mr. 


‘Oh! Goty!/’ exclaimed the querist. ‘I know him 
well: he wrote the “Sorrows of Werther” .... and 
poor stuff it is!’” 

* * * 


Competitors for the prize offered by the University of 
Jena would find it to their advantage to begin with a careful 
study of two of Hazlitt’s essays, “On Religious Hypocrisy ”’ 
and “On Cant and Hypocrisy.’’ The latter will furnish them 
with a definition and a distinction, two useful features in any 
investigation “from an historical and psychological stand- 
point.”’ “Cant,” Hazlitt, “ the voluntary over- 
charging or prolongation of real sentiment; hypocrisy is the 
setting up a pretension to a feeling you never had and have 
no wish for.’’ And he adds that there are people who are 
of but be 
Here, as chairmen have a habit of saying when 


says is 


made up cant, have not sincerity enough to 


hypor rites. 
they declare that the subject is open to the meeting, we have 
a basis for discussion. 


Cant is so common that an investiga 


tion throughout our literature of Byron’s three divisions, 


“cant religious, cant political, cant literary,’’ would alone 
tax the industry even of a professor of the 


Jena. 


University of 
Yet it was an Englishman whom we like to regard as 
typical who had less patience with cant than any other man 
of letters. exhorted to clear their 
minds of his on that dis 
tinguished divine who ended his days on the gallows, “ the 
unfortunate Dr. Dodd,’’ was 


Johnson his listeners 


cant, and severest comment 


A man who has been canting 


all his life, may cant to the last.”’ 
. A * 

Ir is when we turn to prose fiction that we reach 
our finest gallery of hypocrites Blifil, in om Jones,’ 
opens the procession, though Blifil is not quite a success 
“Fielding seems to have welded him together rather than to 


have fused him entire,’’ is 


Mr. Austin Dobson’s judgment 
lack of verisimilitude, which 
makes us wonder how his pinchbeck professions and vamped 


“and the result is a certain 


| 
| 
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’ 


up virtues could deceive so many persons.’’ It is noticeable, 
by the way, that Blifil does not often appear in person. We 
hear of his misdeeds from others, perhaps because Fielding, 
who, as Thackeray said, had the keenest instinctive antipathy 
to hypocrisy, wished to shovel him out of the way as much 


-"" 


as possible. Miss Harris, in “ Amel though a minor 
character, is pronounced by Hazlitt to be one of the most 
striking examples of religious hypocrisy. I have no doubt 
there are other excellent hypocrites among our older 
novelists, and anybody who contemplates writing a disserta- 
tion would do well to read—if “he can The Spiritual 
Quixote,’’ and the crop of books that were intended to slay 
‘enthusiasm ’”’ and put Methodism in its place. Not much 
I fear, is to be got from Scott. He has villains in plenty 


but few thorough- Ths 


paced hypocrites. in 
Mortality’’ are fanatics, and not one of Scott’s clerical 
characters is a hypocrite. I have heard it suggested that 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie in “ Rob Roy ” is just a bit of a hy; ite 
but he can claim at least the Scottish verdict, “non proven 
* * _ 

THackeRAy has two capital studies of hypocrisy in 
Barnes Newcome and Pitt Crawley. They differ from the 
conventional type, for both belong to the upper classes, 
among whom our novelists are a bit shy in discovering 


hypocrites. Barnes Newcome is, perhaps, the more complete 


hypocrite of the tw How Ethel Newcome could have had 








such a brother is a wonder. His hypocrisy is clearly shown 
quite early in the story. ‘He could take his pleasures 
decorously,’’ we are assured, “and sow his wild oats 
where the crop can come up unobserved, and be taken in 
without bustle or scandal 
‘Barnes Newcome never missed going to church or 
dressing for dinner. He ver kept a tradesman waiting 
for his money. He seld drank too much, and neve 





late for business or huddled over his toil however ef 

had been his sleep, or severe his heada In a word, he 
! 

was as scrupulously whited as any sé hre the whole 





” 


bills of mortality. 


Pitt Crawley was not only a hy 


of hypocrisy in others. It was inevitable that he should 
come under the thumb of Becky Sharp, but he seems to have 


had a certain amount of character. We know, f 





how he withered Horrocks, the butler, for bringing him a 
etter without previously placing it on a tray, and n his 
father, old Sir Pitt, “never fuddled himself with rum-and 
water in his son’s presence, and only talked to his servants 
in a very reserved and polite manner It is a nice } t 
whether the Rev. Charles Honeyman should be classed as a 
hypocrite or as a humbug. He could “ charm rt 1 
urn and the bland bread-and-butter,’’ but, upon the 

I incline to regard Charles as too great a | " 
hypocrite. 

* * * 

But who can find enough praise for Dickens's 
hypocrites? All are inimitable, and we enjoy them all 
Chadband and Pecksniff and Stiggins, Uriah Hee and 
Pumblechook and Julius Slinl n H ‘ D 
these names and a s f s sa 
master’s pen are¢ loubtles jus ! 
of study among students < th U1 J 
Chadband giving thanks f na 
Pecksniff feasting at Mrs. Todgers’s, Pumblechook eaching 
at Pip, what material they | e for s I 
from an historical and psychological standpoit Afte: 
Dickens's creations, the hypocrites of otl ! sts seem 
poor and insipid There are none t pr , 
them Yet, since the investigation must m at « ! 
ness, these other novelists « be neg { ( re 
Eliot’s Jermyn and Bulstrode would perhaps find a place 
It is worth remarking that while Dickens's Dissenting 
preachers are all hypocrites, George ,| t, who knew the 
Nonconformist world far more intimately, draws them and 
their contemporaries, the old-fashioned parsons, with sym 
pathy and tenderness as well as humor. If Mark Rut] l 
is read in Germany, Mr. Snale in the “ Aut phy will 
supply a first-class example of the Nonconformist hypocrit 
For Scottish hyp crites [ can 1 mm _ wr s I 
Sir James Barrie and that powerful but unsympathetic book 
which had a great vogue some years ag The House with 
the Green Shutters But perhaps a Scotsman would claim 
that these latter must not be in ided in an invest " 
limited to English literature 
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CONSTRUCTIVE INTERNATIONALISM. 


“Africa and the Peace of Europe.” By E. D. MOREL. 
(National Labor Press. 2s. net.) 

‘The Future of Constantinople.” 
(Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 


EncuiisH thought is turning as the war goes on to inter- 
national solutions, and the appearance of these two books 
| help to give it direction. Both deal with questions 





which were prominent in the causation of the war. That 
the future of Turkey, and especially of Constantinople, was 
one of the chief, perhaps the chief, issue out of which it 
rose, is generally recognized. The long Moroccan conflict 
also lay behind it, and the general determination of the 
German middle class to satisfy its desire for colonial expan- 
sion, was directed, after Turkey, to Tropical Africa. The 
mental journeys by which the two authors have reached 
their international solutions are the more interesting 
because they started from opposite ends of the road. Mr. 
Morel has made a lifelong study of Africa. He approaches 
its problems as a traveller and an expert in its native and 
ns, with an immense enthusiasm for its 


future, and a long record of personal work upon its evolu- 
tion. No living man has, by pen and voice alone, done 
so much to influence its destinies. From this rich experience 


+ hl] h- 
and this absorbing interest in its actual problems, he has 


worked to the conclusion that they can be solved only by 
an advance to internationalism. Mr. Woolf, on the other 


hand, is rather a student of international institutions than 


an expert in Balkan questions. Starting from a general 
belief in the advantages of internationalism, his task is to 
show in detail that the type of solution which he has 
a ‘ated for other and wider problems will apply to this 
particular question of Constantinople. The two books are 


what one would anticipate from these distinct lines of 


He writes 





ap i on every page. 
with an intimate me! picture .of Africa in his imagina 
tion, and he succeeds, though his book is only a short one 
in giving to the uninformed reader a vivid general idea of 
the geography and history of the African Continent. Mi: 
Woolf n the other hand, starts from long and careful 
thought about the working of international institutions 


He has a minute knowledge of their history, and he under- 


causes of their varying failure and 


and the two 


approach are useful, 
‘ 


deal with distinct problems, are in a 


to each other. 





national solution of African questions 


must mean we can partly see already. It means, when there 


is division and war in Europe, the effort of one group to 
monopolize its whole area under its own administration, and 
for the benefit of its own trade. Such a division presupposes, 
and must in its turn help to perpetuate, a state of latent 
war. From the struggles of the Colonial Powers and from 
their armaments, the natives cannot be isolated. Our war 
has brought te them, while it lasts, a peculiarly savage 
Hell, and when it is over, it will mean, if nationalism stil] 
dominates us, the effort to arm them and use their man- 
power, with all that this entails of menace to civilization. 
The economics of nationalism lead straight to mercantilism, 
the theory that « nies should be exploited as the exclusive 
prope f the Metropolis and its traders. That means in 


Africa, where wealth exists chiefly as the produce of its 


ypical trees, the concession system which King Leopold 





first evolve and the Empire Resources Development Com 
mittee seeks to adapt for our future use. On the one hand, 
tne native S exp ted on the other the mm nope ly of 
tropical produce makes a new and acute cause of strife 
among the industr Powers Excluded from Africa and 
African trade, one of two courses would be open to a powerful 
and ambitious people like the Germans—either to struggle 
to build up again an African Empire, with an organization 
of Dlack militarism as its defence, or else, because this 


way is closed, to seek their compensation in a direction stil] 
more threatening to European liberties, by concentrating al] 
their energies round the idea of 


Central Europe.” 
Phe alternative to Nationalism and Mercantilism in 


3y LEONARD S. WOOLF. 





Africa is no new discovery. It is partly an advantage and 
partly a handicap to Mr. Morel’s argument that a semi- 
international régime on a somewhat extended scale existed 
in Africa before the war. In a rudimentary form nearly 
everything for which he contends was already recognized by 
international treaty in the immense “ conventional’ area of 
the Congo basin—a term which included British and German 
East Africa as well as the Belgian Congo and part of the 
Cameroons, French Congo, and Portuguese Colonies. Within 
this immense equatorial area Free Trade was the rule, rights 
of way were open to all-comers, and neutrality was provided 
for, though it was not categorically imposed. In point of 
fact the concession system in the Belgian and French areas 
for long made Free Trade nominal, and the recommended 
neutrality had been often infringed before it disappeared in 
this war. Mr. Morel’s constructive scheme for Africa is, in 
a word, to extend this area and to develop the charter itself. 
Its geographical limits were drawn by pure caprice. Mr. 
Morel is not too bold when he argues that the inter- 
nationalized area ought to include the whole of non- 
colonizable Africa. French North Africa is in part a white 
man’s country very closely bound to the motherland, and 
involved in the strategical problem of the Mediterranean. 
On military grounds we should no doubt resist the neutraliza- 
tion of Egypt. The self-governing Dominion of South Africa 
There is left 
the whole of tropical Africa, which can never be a white 
man’s land, and will not, in our day or for long after, be 
self-governing. Nationalism in such an area can mean only 
exploitation and militarism. To this immense region, the 
greater part of the Continent, Mr. Morel would apply the 
Congo treaty, in a revised and strengthened form. All dis- 
criminating customs duties must be forbidden, and all 
restrictions which favor the trade of one nation against that 
of another. The whole area should be neutralized in war and 
in peace, with the corollary that the natives must not be 


(with Rhodesia) is another obvious exception. 


armed or trained to war. It is indispensable to include in 
the general charter provisions safeguarding the native title 
the land and its produce, lest the attempt should be 
made to revive the scandals of the Congo Free State. 
There is nothing difficult or chimerical about Mr. Morel’s 
proposals. They entail only a revision and extension of an 
existing régime, which was well observed in some parts of the 
conventional’”’ area. British and German East Africa and 
the Cameroons were substantially all that his Free Trade 
proposals require. The scheme is workable, and will be 
| That League 
cannot tolerate boycotts and privileges within itself, and if 


adopted if we create a League of Nations. 


it does not at first venture to impose an approach to Free 
Trade in Europe, it will certainly turn to Africa as the 
natural ground for experiment. The only difficulty about 
these proposals consists in willing them. Have the 
nationalistic appetites gripped us too tightly during the 
war? Is the attachment of some Colonial Powers, especially 
the French, to monopoly too strong? The event will show. 
The value of Mr. Morel’s book les partly in its demonstra- 
tion by reference to the past, how easy and natural is the 
advance to internationalism in Africa, and partly in its 
moderate but powerful argument that a Germany excluded 
from her share in the trade and administration of Africa 
His concluding 
chapter proposes (the details are left purposely vague) the 


would be a continual menace to peace 


restoration of the German Colonial Empire, though not 
necessarily in the same places. If his proposals for banish 
ing economic and military nationalism from tropical Africa 
are accepted, this last deduction is an easy detail. A 
neutralized German colony could not be a military danger, 
and if we concede Free Trade, it would be folly to refuse to 
allow the Germans to take their share of the burden of 
administering part of a Continent, from which no Power will 
draw any exclusive advantage. On one point we should like 
to add a detail to Mr. Morel’s scheme If this charter of 
Free Trade and native rights is to be a reality, some 
machinery must be created to ensure its observance. It 
ought to be under a permanent African Commission of the 
League of Nations, and this Commission should be repre 
sented by travelling consuls or inspectors, whose duty would 
be to ensure a uniform standard of administration in the 
areas subject to different Powers 

Mr. Woolf's argument for the creation of an inter 


national State in the territory of Constantinople and the 
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Straits is in substance the case which we have constantly 
stated in these pages. What is new and immensely valuable 
in his presentation, is that he has shown by a detailed 
history of the Danube Commission how the problem of 
ulating an international waterway has been satisfactorily 
ved. His facts are carefuliy documented, and they are 


nowhere else in a form so readable and authori- 


A 


: pute that international institutions 
are capable of managing and policing in times of peace the 
waterways of the Straits on the successful model cf the 
Danube. The problem of setting up municipal government 
(which in time ] ] 


W tend to become self-government) in 














Constantinople is »of manageable compass. The key 
to its success w be ld suggest, to leave to each 
of the many I itional-re us communities of the city its 
traditional autonomy its own a rs, Moslems, Greeks, 
« Armenians would « fer to manage their own 
schools, churches, and s itutions: the municipality 
need handle only “gas and water” and the police. The 
1 is applicable t eith of the two 
solutions 1) the setting up of an international 
llowing the expulsion, not of the Turk, but of the 
Government r (2) the maintenance of Turkish 
civil rule, with the neutralization of the Straits Mr. 
Woolf strongly l ites rmer solution, and it is 
1] parably the better of the tw though it implies at 
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diseases—a subject which really intimate friends would 
never dream of neglecting, and on which such a master- 
essayist as Montaigne lovingly dwelt. They leave us in 
ignorance of their taste in food and drink. They hide their 
aversions. Why, a housemaid would be less reticent! In 
the result even good conversationalists become dull as a rule 
when they take a pen in their hand. When they talk 
reminiscences, they talk about themselves. When they 
write reminiscences, they write about other people. 

Canon Shearme’s little book, ‘“ Lively Recollections,” 
does not deserve a place either among the worst or among 
the best books of its kind. It is amusing and _ good- 
humored, and many of the pages relate to distinguished 
persons, such as Queen Victoria, Gladstone, and Stephen 
Hawker of Morwenstow, author of “ And Shall Trelawney 
Die?’’ Hawker would have made a name for himself as an 
eccentric clergyman even if he had never written a line of 
poetry. Canon Shearme, who was related to him by 
marriage, describes him as he used to see him in his young 
days Hawker was a man of “singular and striking ”’ 
appearance, with his long hair “ pushed back from a massive 
brow ’’ :— 

‘‘His costume was quite unique, and it never varied. 

It consisted of a long claret-colored cassock-coat, opening 
over a blue fisherman’s jersey, with a red cross worked 
upon it; fisherman’s boots reaching far above his knees; 
a claret-colored beaver wide-awake; and crimson gloves, 
which latter he wore in church and on great occasions. Mr. 
Hawker seldom went far from home, but on a visit to 
London it is not surprising that he attracted quite a 
crowd, 


His passion for cats was also of a kind to attract public 


‘I think there were as many as thirteen which accom- 
panied him to daily service in the church. I have felt 
hem rub against me as they walked from pew to pew. One 
or them was eventually excommunicated, because it was 
guilty of killing a mouse within the sacred precincts 
desecration too serious to be overlooked.” 


a 


l the other 


nimals as well as human beings among his parishioners: 


Hawker may be said, indeed, to have count 


‘*T called at Morwenstow Vicarage one morning. Mr. 
Hawker greeted me with so anxious a countenance that I 
asked if anything were the matter. 

‘It’s the calf,’ he replied. ‘I fear it will die; and it 


is not been baptized. So, as it has no name, I do not 








ow on which Saint to call for intercession on its behalf.’ 
‘One « his eccentricities was the naming of his 
animals after Saints, especially Cornish Saints, of whom, 
« knows, there is a large and original variety.” 
he stories a it Queen Viet l elate to the days when 
} } tI s ed in the Vica e of Ryd 
j 1 to pure n be} e Odize 1 Os! ne He tells 
ising ’ i j L ¢ yyman 
led 1 } a) tne nee i The best 
§ | ‘ { ¢ } ne | ne ce ted 
} t t Ou n Viet ~ f fa y] h id once 
ked é e fu tu n the palace lt had afterwards 
ttled d NM t Ryd 
** Short, stout, ruddy, with white hair parted down the 
back and white mutton-chop whiekers, he reminded oi of 
Leech’s old gentlemer 
‘In the etreets. he alway wore frock-coat, a buff 





or white waistcoat. a broad sill tock with a diamond and 
ruby scarf pin (the gift of Queen Victor 
, 1: ‘ . 


hat; he Carried a liver-moubted cane. 
Altogether, he was a great character. When I first 


and a high silk 





called upon him in illa near our church, he received 
me with great dig a room crowded with mementoes 
of roval personages ’ 
sir,’ he said J ave hee fort é irs in con 
+ attend eon Re 116 
] expres ed the hope that he would come to our church 
pon which he replied grandiloquentl, 


Sir. during mv attendance for fort ne years upon 


Rova t has heen my pl lege to t under Liddon 
W ilberforce Va igha and all the most noted | reachers 
the kingdon Sut till th a smile and a wave of 


he hand—‘it is quite pe sible that I may attend your 


service 
Is not that charming character-sketch ? 
ere pie nt st 1} church at which 
! snearme ie eurat I hie ive i i M jo. 
pel 
On the twenty-fir sunday after Trinity, when I was 
reading the chapter about Nebuchadnezzar and the image 


of gold, I diet ct) heard from the quire 
* Woodeocks ! Afterwards | 


pew the word, 
asked him what it meant 
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***Oh, don’t you know?’ he replied. 
nezzar-Sunday, look out for woodcocks !’ 


Another of the Canon’s stories is, he admits, a story that 
has been told by other people and about other people, but he 
declares that the retort in it, original or not, was made to 
him. It is a story of a Dublin jarvey :— 


“On my way. through Dublin, in August, 1890, 
having half an hour to spare, I hailed an outside-car and 
asked the driver could he take me to the Castle in that 
time? 

“*T could not, sir, but I could take you to the Phonix 
Park.’ 

‘I asked him his charge. 

‘*** Oh, that will be right enough, your honor.’ 

‘* But I wished to settle the fare beforehand. 

*** Well,’ said he, ‘the meanest man I know, would 
give me half-a-crown.’ *’ 


‘ After Nebuchad- 


Canon Shearme’s book, it will be seen, is not lacking in 
entertaining pages. 
: Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s is not a book of reminiscences 
on the ordinary plan. It is really a collection of separate 
studies of famous men he has known—Swinburne, Watts- 
Dunton, Wilde, Lord Roberts, and Edward Whymper. The 
Swinburne recollections are unusually interesting. Swin- 
burne on one occasion said to Mr. Kernahan :— 

“T claim—and you, I know, will admit the justice of 
the claim—that perhaps the most distinctive characteristic 
of my work in poetry is that I have taken old and hack- 
neyed metres, and have tried to transform them from a 
mere jingle, and a mer? jig-jig, into music.” 

Another scrap of his conversation, which is quoted here, can 
hardly be taken so seriously :— 





‘**Watts-Dunton writes poetry 
writing it,’ said Swinburne to me once. 
I suppose, to escape from boredom.’ ”’ 


because he loves 
‘I wrote poetry, 


f Swinburne confessed to Mr. Kernahar his hatred of letter- 
writing :— 


“The author of ‘Atalanta in Calydon’ once said to 

me, almost bitterly, that had he in early and middle life re- 
frained from writing and from answering unnecessary 
( letters—uunecessary in the sense that there was no direct 
call or claim upon him to write or to answer them—there 
3 would be at least twelve more volumes by him, and of his 
i best, in the publishers’ lists.’’ 

Mr. Kernahan has much to say about the relationship 
between Swinburne and Watts-Dunton. He does not, how- 
* ever, enable us to realize what it was in Watts-Dunton that 
’ gave him his hold over Swinburne and so many of his con- 
He has little that is remarkable to quote from 
Watts-Dunton’s conversation, but there is one passage which 
a ought to be shouted out by the town crier wherever poets do 
most abound :— 


temporaries. 


‘“* Reviewing poets other than those of the first rank,’ 

t he protested, ‘is the most thankless task on God’s earth. 

The smaller the man ie intellectually, the harder, the more 

impossible he is to please, and the greedier he is of un- 

stinted adulation. Strain your critical sense and your 

generosity to the point of comparing him to Marlowe or 

i Marvell, and he will give you to understand that hie work 

has more of the manner of Shelley. Compare him to 

1 Shelley, and the odds are he will grumble that it wasn’t 

: Shakespeare, and I’m not sure that some of them would 
4 rest contented with that.’ ’’ 

In the chapter on 

thing is 


Oscar Wilde, the most interesting 
Wilde’s confession :— 


“T hope, before I die, to write the Epic of the Cross, 
the Iliad of Christianity, which shall live for all time.” 
There is also an amusing passage of conversation between 
Wilde and a novelist about the right of artistic plagiarism :— 


*** And, by the by’ [observed Wilde], ‘never say you 
have ‘‘adapted’’ anything from anyone. Appropriate what 
is already yours—for to publish anything is to make it 
public property—but never adapt, or, if you do, suppress 
the fact. It is hardly fair to Bunyan, if you improve on 
him, to point out some hundreds of years after, how much 
cleverer you are than he; and it is even more unfair, if 
you spoil what he has said, and then “ hold him account- 
able.’’ , 

1 “<That, I suppose,’ said the novelist drily, ‘is why 

f when you said the other day that ‘‘ Whenever a great man 
dies, William Sharp and the undertaker come in together,” 
you suppressed the fact that the same thing had already 
been said in other words by W. S. Gilbert.’ 

“* Precisely,’ said Wilde. ‘It is not for me publicly 
to point out Gilbert’s inferiority. That would be un- 
generous. But no one can blame me if the fact is patent 
to all.’”’ 


The chapter on Edward Whymper is admirable. It 








contains a most amusing story of Tennyson and a girl who 
insisted on being introduced to him, though she had been 
warned that he did not like to be bothered by strangers :— 


“Seating herself beside him the girl attempted awk- 
wardly to carry on some sort of conversation, but, as all 
she got in reply was an occasional ‘Humph!’ or else stony 
silence, she lost her nerve and began, schoolgirl-wise, to 
wriggle and fidget in her seat. Then the Great Man spoke. 
‘You're like the rest of them,’ he grunted, ‘ you’re laced 
too tightly. I can hear your stays creak.’ Abashed and 
embarrassed the girl withdrew. Later in the afternoon 
Tennyson came behind her, and laying a hand on her 
shoulder, said kindly, ‘I was wrong just now, young lady. 
It wasn’t your stays I heard creaking, but my braces. 
They’re hitched up too tightly. .Sorry.” And he lounged 
away.” 


Whymper—the only man Mr. Thomas Hardy “ ever ex- 
pressed the desire to meet again ’’!—was scarcely less rude 
than Tennyson to officious strangers. Once an effusive 


person bustled up to him at the close of one of his lectures 
and said :— 


“*Qh, how-do-you-do, Mr. Whymper? You won’t 
remember me, but I had the pleasure of meeting you in 
Switzerland.’ 

““*No, I certainly don’t remember having had the 
pleasure of meeting you,’ was Whymper’s caustic reply. 
‘And I assure you my memory is of the best.’ 

‘““*Ah, I was afraid you wouldn’t remember me, 
answered the other still unabashed. ‘It was at Zermatt. 
I knew your friend Leslie Stephen very well.’ 

“* Possibly,’ answered Whymper drily. ‘The question 
is whether my friend Mr. Leslie Stephen would be equally 
sure that he knew you.’ ”’ 


Luckily, Whymper is a pleasanter person to meet in a 
book than in real life. We are grateful to Mr. Kernahan for 
having introduced us to him. 





GROWN-UPS. 


“The Locust.” By JoAN SUTHERLAND, (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 
“Autumn.” By Muriet HINE. (Lane. 6s.) 
“Days of Discovery.” By Brerrram Smiru. (Constable, 


4s. 6d. net.) 


Tue hero has “a line of hard jaw and chin,”’ 
skin,”’ 


a “ bronzed 
“brilliant grey eyes, beautifully shaped and set,”’ 
“something arresting,’’ “something virile and exceedingly 
male” in him as early as p. 10. One of the characters has 
actually the hardihood to call him a “strong, silent man,”’ 
with an unmistakable note of criticism: but then he is a 
degenerate, and shoots himself two days later. For all that, 
the author has a kind of uneasiness about Colin Goring’s 
orthodoxy—she, after all, is responsible for putting the 
scandalous aspersion into the mouth of the monster who 
uttered it. The music, too, in the drawing-room after dinner 
has nothing to do with “eyes of grey’’; it is Schumann, 
Brahms, Verdi, Wagner, Delibes, and Debussy. So that, 
just as in political life we begin to see doubt forcing its way 
within the very church—at the very altar of convention, so 
here is an attempt, shamefaced but alive, to intellectualize 
and humanize the strong, silent one in the very fortress of 
his traditional impenetrability. For it is not as if Miss 
Sutherland were a revolutionary opposition. On the con- 
trary, our Colin’s deeds, no less than his remarks, are 
pilgrims in the strong and silent steps of those illustrious 
ones who have gone before him. Colin emerges from Central 
Africa to engage himself to his feminine counterpart, 
Damaris Wyndham. But a scandal blowing about the ears 
of his unprepossessing father, he, with the usual disregard 
for the most obvious of remedies and the commonest of 
sense, with the usual and utterly superfluous nobility, 
promptly fathers the disgrace, renounces his love, his society, 
and elegantly appointed dinners, and disappears into the 
West African jungle. There he makes the utmost of his 
fortitude and nurses the victims of sleeping sickness (this, 
you will observe, is another step from the punitive expedition 
—the customary recourse of the unjustly calumniated strong 
and silent one) in the Congo forests. Put Damaris rises to 
the occasion. Instead of pining away in England, she sets 
out to Africa and marries him. All is well again, after the 
chief culprit (one of those decadent writers) has dropped a 
letter in his club. As a matter of fact, the normal point of 


view will find the sole interest of the book in the charming 
descriptions of African landscape, of which Miss Sutherland 
writes with knowledge and a good eye for color. 


That she 
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finds it necessary to surround these fresh pieces with an 
elaborate mechanism of conventional plot (with the renun- 
ciatory motive, too, as the lever) seems a too rigid obedience 
to the mysterious laws of her craft. 

Had the heroine of ‘“ Autumn” not been called Deirdre 
Caradoc, she might not perhaps have found it necessary to 
leave her husband for ever, because he objected rather 
forcibly to the amount of the coal-bill. But as a lady who 
is called Deirdre has naturally a good deal to live up to, 
we must restrain any impatience now at what some people 
might call an extreme sensibility. Being presented with a 
cottage and four hundred a year by an obliging cousin, 
some few hours before the irretrievable rupture with this 
brutish husband, she takes advantage of a complacent 
Providence (well read in Irish literature) and hides her 
unspeakable wrongs in the contemplation of the country- 
side and the works of W. E. Henley. Hard by, lives a 
squire, who is named Rollo Mesurier. He surely is worthy 
of a Deirdre, and the twain embark upon an affair conducted 
upon the highest principles, and with the utmost discre- 
tion. Rollo, in fact, is so delicate that he urges her to go 
back to the dastardly recipient of the coal-bill, and then 
drowns himself, or, as he expresses it in a farewell letter, 
and with the genteelest touch of all—‘ going down to 
bathe.”’ We feel, indeed, that “Autumn”’ is rather too 
rarefied a world for a coarse humanity groaning over even 
coarser inflictions than coal-bills. 

“Days of Discovery” is a most agreeable antidote to 
silent strength and febrile femininity. It is a sane, jovial, 
sympathetic, and excellent account of boyhood, from the 
point of view of an internal evidence so truthful and 
intimate that anyone who reads it must feel his early and 
adventurous self constantly mirrored in it. Mr. Smith 
rather prefers the happy mischiefs of childhood to its 
subleties and tragedies; but he does succeed (by the sheer 
force of imaginative retrospect) in introducing the adult 
reader to a world as appealing and alien to him as Guiana 
to the Elizabethans. His book is a harmonious blend of 
truth and strangeness—an achievement very much out of the 
common, 





A Society for promoting the study of French literature 
in this country is being formed by a number of admirers of 
our gallant Ally, and it is hoped to hold a series of meetings 
next winter for the discussion of the works of great French 
writers. Students of the French language and literature 
who desire further particulars should communicate with: 


Mr. W. G. Histor, 60, Muswell Road, N. 10. 





The Geek in the City. 


Mr. Bonar Law's explanation of the immediate rise in 
expenditure which followed his estimates has not encouraged 
financial optimism; but it is hoped that closer control of 
public expenditure may be the sequel. It is not merely 
the rate of debt but the fact that it is being contracted in 
depreciated currency that causes anxiety. Another source 
of apprehension among city magnates is the spread of revo- 
luticnary sentiment among all classes. Clearly Capital 
and Labor after the war will prove difficult partners Sir 
Frederick Banbury’s attack upon Lord Rhondda as a profiteer 
has provided a little excitement. It is certainly a sign of 
the times that a member for the City should denounce high 
profits. The classes of companies which have profited by 
the war are very well-known, of course, on the Stock 
Exchange. One of the few features of the Stock Markets 
has been a rise in Scandinavian securities, especially good 
municipal loans like Stockholm and Copenhagen. 
Scandinavia and Holland are likely to be the richest parts 
of Europe when war ends. As more beer is to be brewed, a 
rally ought to take place in brewery shares, though the 
prospect of Governmeat purchase seems to be receding. 
Advices from America show that the Liberty Loan has been 
well over-subscribed. Financial conditions there are con- 





sidered good. The expenditure is only just over three 
million sterling a day, and at least half of it goes in loans to 
the Allies, which will return 34 per cent. until they are 
redeemed. 


Burman OIL. 

Despite a decline in the total kerosene trade of India, 
the Burmah Oil Company in 1916 sold more of this, its 
principal product, than in 1915. The company, however, 
adhered to the maximum price, and the large increase in 
profits shown below is due to the larger output of and 
higher prices obtained for other products :— 


1914 1915. 1916. 

£ £ £ 
Trading Profit ; iia iii . 1,029,600 ... 991,700 ... 1,428,600 
Administration, Income Tax, &c. ... 108,100 ... 167,700 ... 232,100 

Depreciation ... ~ os _ 124,200 ... 81,200 ... - 
Reserve and Insurance ... ; .. 220,000 ... 200,000 ... 220,000 
Preference Dividend ; ie se 55,400... 52,000 ... 46,500 
Ordinary Dividend... oa -— .. 623,900 ... 523,900 ... 571,500 
(27% p.c.) (274 p.c.) (30 p.c.) 
Carried forward = i = sia 72,600 ... 119,500 ... 387,100 


Income tax took £55,000 more, but nothing was taken for 
profits for depreciation. The latter, however, is amply pro- 
vided for, £406,300 being written off wells, boring plant, &c., 
£103,000 off refineries, £40,000 off pipe-lines, and £43,400 off 
tankers and tank installations. The insurance fund gets the 
same (£20,000) as for 1915, but the reserve allocation is raised 
from £180,000 to £200,000. The Ordinary dividend, which 
is paid free of income-tax, is raised from 274 to 30 per cent. 
Of the amount carried forward, £330,000 is estimated to be 
required for Excess Profits tax. 


THe CHARTERED Report. 

Although showing distinct signs of improvement the 
latest report of the British South Africa Company shows 
that progress towards the dividend paying stage is still 
slow. During the year there was a deficit on administrative 
account in Southern Rhodesia of £12,100, compared with 
£95,100 for the previous year. For Northern Rhodesia the 
deficit was £39,200 as against £58,000. The commercial 
accounts show that revenue exceeded expenditure by 
£123,400 as compared with £97,700 during the previous 
year. Commercial revenue from African sources, excluding 
receipts from land sales, amounted to £338,700, the largest 
figure in the history of the company. Total commercial 
revenue increased by £15,900, but expenditure was reduced 
by £23,000. The Imperial Government has continued to 
advance to the company the funds necessary to cover its 
disbursements in connection with military operations against 
the Germans. The advances to date amount to £700,000, 
but the liability for the outlay has still to be finally deter- 
mined. It is estimated that the operations of the company 
in 1917-18 will reduce its cash resources by about £150,000. 
Liquid resources on March 3l1st last were £1,450,000, or 
£185,000 higher than at the corresponding period of the 
previous year. Investments, which were not valued a year 
ago have appreciated considerably since that time. The net 
earnings by the railways for the year ended September 30th 
last amounted to £869,100, as compared with £639,700 for 
the previous year. 


Tue Rupper Market. 

The Rubber Share Market has temporarily fallen upon 
quiet times, partly owing to the slump in the price of the 
raw material. This decline, when every other commodity 
is advancing almost daily in price, may possibly disquieten 
the holder of rubber shares, but the explanation is simple, 
and goes to show that the matter is purely a temporary 
one. America, the chief consumer of rubber, on joining the 
Allies was at once granted the right to take rubber direct 
from the plantations, and, in consequence, stocks in Londen 
and Liverpool, in the absence of American buyers, have 
accumulated, and there is a temporary glut. Stocks, 
indeed, in the middle of the present month were over 50 
per cent. higher than at the corresponding period of 1916. 
The price has fallen to 2s. 4d. per lb., but consumption is 
steadily increasing, and as accumulated stocks diminish, 
there will, undoubtedly, be a gradual improvement in the 
price. There is, however, a good supply in sight, and no 
immediate rise can be expected. The excess profits ques- 
tion is also exercising a dragging tendency on the investment 
market. , 
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THE EAGLE AND BRITISH DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Tue Ordinary General Meeting of the Eagle and British 
Dominions Insurance Co. Ltd. was held on Thursday, at 
Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C., Mr. E. M. 
Mountain, Chairman and Managing Director, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Joun Garpiner, A.C.A.), 
having read the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors, 

The CuarrMan said :— 

Lapies AND GENTLEMEN,—I have had 
addressing you at your annual general meeting for many 
years, but this is the first time as Chairman. It is very 
agreeable to me that in presenting the accounts for the year 
1916, I am able to inform you that again we have had a very 
prosperous year. Our Company transacts nearly every class 
of insurance business, and each department for the year 
under review shows a profit; this is due to the skill and 
hard work of the various managers who control these 
different departments, and to whom our thanks are due. 

Turning to the accounts, you will see that our premium 
income from marine insurance this year amounts to 
£1,484,819 6s. 6d., being an increase over the year 1915 of 
£464,464 17s. 5d., and after paying all claims attaching to 
this year and previous years, expenses of management, 
income tax,’'and making a provision for excess profits duty, 
also after writing off a loss on realization of securities, we 
have a balance in hand of £1,011,739 6s. 8d., which is an 
increase of £314,836 on last year. Out of this balance we 
have transferred to the Special Reserve Fund £50,000, 
making it £200,000, and £5,000 to the Investment Reserve 
Fund, making this £80,000, and the balance of £956,739 
6s. 8d. we have carried forward. 

Before passing from marine figures, I should like to say 
something about the general situation of marine insurance 
business. It can be roughly divided into three headings— 
War risks, hull insurance, and cargo insurance. I will 
first deal with war risks. Although the Government, in 
my opinion quite rightly, have made provision whereby 
they undertake a large amount of the war insurance, there 
is still much which cannot be undertaken by them, and 
which must be carried by the insurance companies. About 
September last year we feared that the submarine attack was 
likely to be largely developed, and as the premiums then 
offering were, in our opinion, inadequate to meet the risk, 
we went out of war risks almost completely from that date 
until February in this year. In the figures, therefore, a 
large amount of our business had run off by December 3st, 
and the provision require] for outstanding liability on this 
is less than at any other period. Owing to the increasing 
number of losses towards the end of the year by submarine 
perils which, as you are aware, gradually increased week by 
week, premiums steadily rose until about February of this 
year, they were properly focussed to meet the losses. We then 
resumed the risk, and up to date have no reason to regret 
it. The submarine peril is still a serious one from the 
national point of view, but I do not think from an under- 
writing point of view there is anything to fear. 

With regard to Hull insurances, you may be aware, the 
principal claims that underwriters have to meet are for the 
cost of repairs. Practically all repairs, except fair wear and 
tear, are payable by underwriters. Since the beginning of 
the war, owing to the rise in the cost of raw material, the 
scarcity and increased expenses of labor, &c., the cost of 
repairs has risen by at least 100 per cent., and in addition 
to that there is, of course, the increased cost of docking. 
Underwriters have been compensated to a certain extent 
for the additional burden which they have to bear by the 
large increase in the values of steamers, which operates in 
their favor, but by far the most pressing question of all is 
the serious delay in the repairs of all damage owing to the 
great need of tonnage, and the difficulty of getting any 
repairs done within a reasonable time. The bulk of repairs 
are being held over until some future date. Whenever these 
repairs are effected the claims will be payable by the under 
writers, and I do not think that anybody would be capable 
of forming an estimate to-day of what these repairs may 
cost. It is, therefore, very essential for all marine under- 


the pleasure of 


writers to keep big reserves in hand against this outstanding 
liability, which some day will have to be met. 


I think it is 





very much in underwriters’ favor that in spite of the situa- 
tion which I have just described, and in spite of the great 
prosperity enjoyed by shipowners since the outbreak of war, 
there has only been one rise, and that a modest one of 10 per 
cent, in premiums. I think this is a clear proof, if any were 
needed, that underwriters are not desirous of taking any 
advantage of war conditions for their own profit. 

Carco Business.—Very heavy claims have fallen on this 
First of 
all, very many fine vessels have been lost owing to the re- 
moval of lights, and also to the necessity for hugging the 
coast to avoid submarines. There have been a large number 
of losses which there is no doubt whatever is due to these 
causes. Again, owing to the shortage of tonnage, many boats 
which were practically obsolete—in fact, any sort of kind of 
boat that was capable of carrying cargo has come out from 
its long earned repose, and the proportion of losses on this 
class, of course, is heavier than on the modern class of vessel 
which is employed in normal times. Again, owing to the 
congested state of the various wharves and quays, and the 
shortage of the usual men to handle goods, the claims for 
theft and pilferage have been quite abnormal, and seem to be 
rather on the increase than the decrease. Whilst the 
tendency of Cargo Insurance has been for a moderate increase 
in all premiums there has been no agreement regarding 
same, and no agreed uniform rise in rates. 

One of the most remarkable features in Marine In- 
surance has been the entry of a large number of new 
companies into the business during the last year or two. 
While goods are at their present inflated prices, and the 
values of steamers so high, there may be room for some of 
these newcomers, but in normal times the market is already 
too big for the business to be placed, and I greatly fear that 
some short time after the war is over, when things have 
become normal, that there must inevitably come a great 
slump in this class of business, and that except for the very 
prudent, much money will be lost. 

Turning to the Fire and General Revenue Account, it 
will be observed that substantial progress has been made. 
The premiums, after deducting re-insurances, amount to 
£311,093 15s. 1d., being an increase of £34,771 on last year, 
after paying all commissions, expenses of management, 
making provision for excess profits duty, &c., the funds 
amount to £172,039 4s. 2d., being an increase of £36,461 over 
last year. I think you will agree with me that this is a 
very excellent result. The principal business under this 
account is fire insurance, and I am pleased to say that the 
increase under this section is mostly home business. 

In spite of the fact that fire claims, at the present 
moment, cost anything from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. more 
to settle, up to the close of last year, practically no advance 
has been made in fire premiums. 

We are conducting our fire business with the care that 
we have always exercised, and our premium income might 
have been very much larger if we had accepted the greater 
proportion of the business offered us. 

The “ All In” Policy that we issue, which you have no 
doubt seen advertised from time to time, has been much 
appreciated by the public, and this business is gradually 
growing. 

During last year we took advantage of the situation in 
America to enter that field of fire insurance as a direct office. 
We are well aware of the pitfalls of American business unless 
it is capably and prudently managed, and I think we may 
consider ourselves very fortunate in having for our representa- 
tives on the other side Messrs. Fred 8. James & Co., who 
have a record second to none, and a very ripe experience of 
the business they are accepting on our behalf. 

We are one of the few offices who in this country have 
maintained their independence so far as fire business is con- 
cerned, and the reputation which we desire to maintain is 
that of a business Company who will adopt business methods, 
according to circumstances. Before passing from the ques- 
tion of Fire Insurance, I should like to call the attention 
of property owners to the revising their 
insurances in view of the greatly enhanced cost of replacing 
things to-day. 

In our Employers’ Liability and Accident Department, 
the premium income which is derived exclusively from the 
United Kingdom shows a satisfactory increase. The number 
of claims dealt with by this department during the year was 
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5,627. At the end of 1916 there were only three employers’ 
liability claims outstanding from 1915, two of which have 
already been settled. 

We have made a very special point of settling up all 
claims under this section at the earliest possible moment. 

In order to assist the discharged and disabled soldiers 
and sailors in obtaining employment when returning to civil 
life, we are covering them under our Employers’ Liability 
policies without any extra premium. 

During the year our two special personal accident 
schemes, which enable the public to obtain cover in respect 
of war risks, both on land and at sea, have proved very 
popular. 

Within the last week we have devised a scheme under 
which an employer can insure his employees against air-raid 
risks by paying a premium on the total amount of wages or 
salaries paid by him. This scheme has proved very 
attractive, for whilst there may not be any legal liabilities 
to the employer, he, no doubt, feels he has a moral obligation. 
Already several of our leading Banks and Institutions in the 
City have effected these polices with us. 

Motor Insurance.—The lightning restrictions and the 
calling up of a very large number of the experienced and 
skilled riders caused a heavy increase in the number of 
claims, and the cost of settling claims has also been greatly 
increased for the reason similar to those to which I have 
already referred in connection with other departments. The 
restriction of petrol supplies has affected to a large extent 
the best class of business transacted. These restrictions 
have enabled us to be the pioneers in offering to the public 
advantages which were not to be obtained elsewhere. 

We issued a prospectus showing a greatly reduced 
premium, in which full cover was offered to owners of private 
cars whose licenses had not been renewed. This we found 
immediately supplied a want, and so great was the demand 
for the policy that we have now extended this scheme by 
issuing policies at premiums based on the amount of petrol 
allowed under license to apply to holders of petrol licenses. 

Our Indemnity Insurance Department, which deals with 
fidelity and contingency insurance, continues to progress on 
very excellent lines. The number of fidelity bonds and 
guarantees which we have issued to the various Government 
Departments, the Courts, County Councils, Municipalities, 
Rural and Urban District Councils, Boards of Guardians, 
&c., is steadily increasing every month. 

I now turn to the important question of Life Insurance. 
During the course of the year we amalgamated with the old- 
established Eagle Insurance Company. This Company, as 
you probably well know, had enjoyed one of the finest repu- 
tations now extending for over 110 years of any company 
in London. They have had a glorious past, and I hope they 
are going to have an even more glorious future. Their old 
and aristocratic connections will be of the greatest assistance 
in developing all the other classes of business which we 
undertake, and the large connection which we have all over 
the country will be very useful in increasing life business. 
Mr. Horace Peel and Mr. Fowler, both names very well 
known to most of you, have joined our Board, and I am 
sure that we are all delighted to welcome them amongst us, 
and that their addition to the Board will be much appreci- 
ated by the shareholders. The remaining directors, with 
the addition of Lord Southwark, whom we all welcome, have 
consented to form a West End Board, and their great 
influence will, I am convinced, materially assist in further 
developing the Company’s business. 

Since we amalgamated with the Eagle, we have made a 
similar arrangement with the Sceptre Life Association, which 
is one of the best known and soundest of Life Cempanies 
in England. The “Sceptre” was established in 1864. The 
amalgamation with this Company, which has been agreed to 
unanimously by both sets of shareholders, now awaits the 
consent of the Court, which we hope will be obtained within 
the next month. The “Sceptre’’ has a well-earned reputa- 
tion for its most conservative finance, it being one of the 
very few companies left who value on the 24 per cent. basis. 
They have made a great speciality of catering for the lives of 
total abstainers, and we intend making a very special feature 
of this class of business. 

We are fortunate in securing the services of the whole of 
their Board of Directors, amongst whom are many well- 
known names. They will assist us in developing this busi- 
ness, the Board acting as a Subsidiary Board. 








Although the matter does not concern the report I am 
reviewing, I cannot help referring to our War Loan scheme. 
This scheme supplied an urgent public want; it enabled very 
many people who from financial and patriotic reasons wished 
to support the War Loan to subscribe who could not possibly 
otherwise have done so. The whole scheme promoted thrift. 
Instead of anyone borrowing money to buy the War Loan, 
in which case if they lost their position, or died, they would 
leave their dependants in debt, our scheme provided in case 
of such a misfortune occurring, and the subscriber dis- 
continuing the payment of the instalments, for a paid-up 
policy free from any further payments to be granted for such 
a proportion of the original amount of stock as the number of 
annual payments made bears to the total number payable 
under the policy, the subscriber becoming entitled to this 
stock on the maturity of this policy, and in the event of death 
they leave their dependan‘s a considerable asset instead 
of a liability. Under this scheme we insured 30,000 new 
lives, and in spite of the fact that our Company had already 
subscribed for £1,250,000 War Loan for their own account, 
we were able to subscribe for a further £4,000,000 which was 
entirely new money which would not otherwise have been 
obtained. 

We have within the last few days devised a further 
scheme which we felt was an urgently needed one—that is, 
a scheme to enable men in the Navy and Army to insure 
their lives at a reasonable premium. I should like to state 
here most emphatically that in bringing this scheme forward 
the Company has no desire whatever to make any profit out 
of it, and those of you who will have read the prospectus 
will see that of any profit arising under this scheme, nine- 
tenths is divided as a further payment to the representatives 
of those killed in action or who have died from wounds during 
the currency of the policy. It is very pleasing to find that 
practically every paper in the kingdom has commented on 
this scheme, and that they are all unanimous in their praise 
of same. 

I think now that I have touched on practically every 
class of business that we transact. 

Before closing, I should like to say that in conjunction 
with others, we have been severely handicapped owing to 
a great shortage of experienced staff: 110 members of our 
staff are serving in His Majesty’s Forces. he work which 
has enormously increased, has been a very heavy burden on 
those left behind, and the staff have worked with a cheer- 
fulness and loyalty beyond all praise. 

In conclusion, it may interest you to know that so far 
as we have gone this year our business in every department 
is still increasing, and the results to date are excellent, and 
I have every hope that next year we shall be able to present 
a balance-sheet which will show equal increase and pro- 
gress to the present one. 

Before asking you to adopt the accounts and report for 
the year 1916, I should be glad to answer any questions that 
you may care to put to me. 

No questions being asked, the Chairman proposed that 
the report and accounts be adopted. 

Mr. A. G. Mackenzie seconded the adoption of the 
report and the accounts, and mentioned that owing to 
Messrs. W. Arthur Addingsell & Co., who had been the 
auditors from the inception of the company, retiring from 
practice, it became necessary to appoint a firm of auditors 
in their stead. 

Mr. H. T. Gullick proposed, and Mr. G. J. Fowler, J.P., 
seconded the resolution, “ That the dividend on the prefer- 
ence shares paid on January Ist, 1917, be and is hereby 
confirmed ; that the interim dividend of 5 per cent., free of 
income tax, which was paid on the ordinary shares on July 
1st, 1916, and the further payment of 5 per cent. free of 
income tax (making 10 per cent. for the year) which was 
made on May Ist, 1917, be and are hereby confirmed.” 

Mr. Horace Peel proposed, and Mr. Frank Rogerson 
seconded, that Mr. P. Hugh Marshall be re-elected - a 
director of the company. 

On the motion of Mr. Gerald W. E. Loder, seconded by 
Mr. Corduroy, Mr. Edwin Guthrie & Co. were elected 
auditors of the Company, and Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co. were elected auditors of the Eagle closed fund. 

All the aforementioned resolutions were carried unani- 
mously, A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the 
proceedings. 


